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THE FIRST AIRSHIP WHICH HAS BEEN SUCCESSFULLY NAVIGATED ACROSS LONDON 
Mr. Spencer, the well-knOWnaeronaut, last Friday sailed his airship from the Crystal Palace to Ealing without a hitch. This is by far the most extended 


voyage that has ever been successfully undertaken in an airship 
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TO CONTRIBUTORS. 


LITERARY MATTER.—The Editor will always be 
pleased to consider MSS, sent in by any contributor— 
whether professed journalist or not--provided they are 
of a nature suitable for THE TATLER. Intending 
contributors are PARTICULARLY RECOMMENDED to read 
carefully the columns of THE TATLER before con- 
tributing. What jthe Editor requires are short, bright, 
personal paragraphs about living celebrities directly 
within the knowledge of the writer. New, true, and 
original anecdotes relating to men and women of the[day 
are especially acceptable. Paragraphs compiled from 
biographical works are not invited. As regards short 
stories, these must be from 2,000 to 3,000 words in length 
and in keeping with the atmosphere of the pages of the 
paper in which they are intended to appear. All para- 
graphs and stories should be addressed to the Society 
Editor. Where a stamped and addressed envelope is 
enclosed every effort will be made to return promptly 
unsuitable MSS, and photographs, 


PHOTOGRAPHS.—The Editor is open to receive 
photographs of important current social events, of notable 
people, of interesting places, or of anything of an eccentric 
or uncommon nature likely to arouse interest. Full 
descriptive matter, together with the name and address 
of the sender, should always accompany such photo- 
graphs. It must be distinctly understood that no one 
living ina country under the Berne Copyright Convention 
will be treated with who is not the owner of the copyright 
of the photograph submitted or who has not the per- 
mission in writing of the owner of the copyright to submit 
the photograph to the Editor of THE TATLER for 
reproduction, All photographs used will be liberally 
paid for. : 


YOUR SUBSCRIPTION TO 
ODE ESE ADLER 7 


AT HOME 
Twelve months - - - - - £1 8s. 2d. 
Six months - Ee N aes - - 148. Id. 
Three months - - - - - 7s. 1d. 
ABROAD 
Twelve months - - - - - £1 19s. od. 
Six months - - - - - 19s. 6d. 
Three months - - - - - gs. gd 


The above rates do not include extra numbers. 

Newspapers for foreign parts may be posted at any 
time, irrespective of the departure of the mails. 

Subscriptions must be paid in advance, direct to the 
Publishing Office, Great New Street, in English money, 
by cheques crossed ‘‘The London & Westminster 
Bank”; or by Post-Office Orders payable at the Fleet 
Street Post Office to the Proprietors of “ THe TaTLer,’ 
Great New Street, London, E.C. 


HE RATE _OF POSTAGE FOR THIS 

WEEK'S _TATLER is as follows : Anywhere 

in the United Kingdom, 4d. per copy irrespective of 

weight. To any other part of the world the rate would 

be 3d. FOR EVERY TWO OUNCES. Care should, 

therefore, be taken to correctly WEIGH AND STAMP 
all copies before forwarding. 


WHAT TO SEE IN LONDON. 


Bethnal Green Museum (Cambridge Road, E.)—Free 
daily. On Mondays, Thursdays, and Saturdays, 10 a.m. to 
10 p.m.; on Tuesdays, Wednesdays, and Fridays, 10 to 6: 
Sundays, 2 to 6. 


British Museum (Bloomsbury, W.C.} — Free week-days, 
to to 6; Sundays, 2 to 6. 


Chancery Lane Safe Deposit—Free daily, 9 to 6. 
Dulwich Picture Gallery—Free week-days, 10 to 6. 


Geoiogy Museum (23, Jermyn Street)—Free ; Mondays and 
Saturdays, ro to 10; other week-days, to to 5 ; Sundays, 2 to6. 


Greenwich Hospital - Painted Hall open free daily, 10 to 
6; on Sundays after2, Royal Naval Museum and Chapel, 
free daily (except Sundays and Fridays), 10 to 6, 


Guildhall Library—Free, 10to6. Museum —Free, 10 to 5. 
Saturdays, ro to 6. 


Hampton Court Palace—Free, daily, 10 to dusk; excepton 
Fridays. 

Houses of Parliament (Westminster)—Open on Saturdays, 
10 to 4 (no adinission after 3.30) ; tickets gratis, at entrance. 


Kensington Palace (the birthplace of Queen Victoria)—Free 
daily (except Wednesdays) from 10 to 6. Sundays 2 to 6. 


Kew Gardens (Richmond)—Free, daily, 10 till dusk; on 
Sundays, r p.m. till dusk. 


Madame Tussaud’s Waxwork (Marylebone Rd.)— 
10 to 10. 


eT EEL and Naval Museum (the old Banqueting Hall 
of Charles I., Whitehall)—Every week- day, 11 to 6 ; admission 6d, 


Mint (Little Tower Hill)—Free admission, ro to 4; Saturdays 
rotorr. By applying in writing to the Master of the Mint at 
least a week before visit. 


National Gallery(Trafalgar Square, W.C.)—Free on Mondays, 
Tuesdays, Wednesdays, and Saturdays, 10 to 6; Thursdays and 
Fridays, rr to 6 (6d.), “Open on Sundays, 2 to Ss 


National Portrait Gallery (St. Martin's Place, W.C.)— 
Same conditions as the National Gallery. 


Natural History Museum (South Kensington)—Open 
zo to 6. On Saturdays and Mondays closes at 8, 


Royal Botanic Gardens (Regent's Park)—Open daily, from 
g to sunset on a Member's order: Mondays and Saturdays, by 
payment of 1s. Other days by Fellow’s order only. 


Royal College of Surgeons (Lincoln's Inn Fields, W.C.)— 
Visitors are admitted by orders from members or by application 
to the Secretary on Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thurs- 
day, 10 to 4. 


Soane Museum (13, Lincoln's Inn Fields, W.C.)—Admission by 
ticket obtainable from the Curator. 


St. Paul’s Cathedral—Open daily from 9 a.m, to6 p.m. 


Tate Gallery (Millbank)—Free on Mondays, Tuesdays, 
Wednesdays, and Saturdays, 10 to 6; 6d. on Thursdays and 
Fridays, 11 to 5. Open on Sundays, 2 to 6. 


Tower of London—Open daily (except Sundays), 10 to 6, 
Armouries and Crown jewels, free on Mondays and Saturdays, 
other days rs. 


Victoria and Albert Museum (South Kensington)—The 
whole Museum is tree on Mondays, Tuesdays, Saturdays, ro te 10, 
On Wednesdays, Thursdays, Fridays open 10 to dusk, 6d. Admis- 
sion to Main Building. Scientific and Indian Sections free. On 
Sunday re whole museum (except the libraries) is open free from 
2p.m. till 6. 


Wallace Collection (Hertford House, Manchester Square)— 
Free on Mondays 12 to6; Wednesdays, Thursdays, and Satur- 
days, 10 to 6; Sundays, 2to 6. Sixpence admission on Tuesdays 
and Fridays, 1x to 6. Children under 8 not admitted, under x12 
only with adults, 


Westminster Abbey—Closed. 


Zoological Gardens (Regent's Park, N.W.)—Every week- 
day, 9 a.m. to sunset, rs. (on Mondays 6d.) On Sundays only by 
order from a Member. 


ONE OF THE BEST BIOGRAPHIES IN 
THE LANGUAGE. 


THE lige On 
CHARLOTTE BRONTE, 


By Mrs. GASKELL. 


Edited, witn Notes and more than a hundred 
additional Letters to Mr. GzorGe Smitu, her 
publisher, and others, by 


CLEMENT SHORTER. 


PRICE 6s. 
SMITH, ELDER & CO., WaTERLoo Prace. 


THE FATHER CONFESSOR: 


BY 
DORA SIGERSON. 
PRICE 3s, 6d. 


Mr. ROBERT BARR, the well-known Novelist, says :— 

“T regard THE FATHER CONFESSOR as a perfect model 
ofits kind. There is not a superfluous word in it, and I 
have never read anything more thrilling. If sucha strong 
and original plot had occurred to any other writer, he 
would have made a long novel of it. The whole book is 
one of the strongest I have read by man or woman.” 

Truth says : —‘‘ There is a rough-hewn power of a rare 
kind in Mrs. Clement Shorter's THE FarHER Con- 
FESSOR." 


The Daily News says :—‘ Undeniably powerful and 
imaginative.” 


WARD, LOCK & Co., SaLispury Court, E.C, 


Now Ready. 
VOLUMES lL. It, III, and LY. of 


plgatl scaler Actlealen kaa kts 
Handsomely bound in Cloth gilt, 12/6 each. 


Tue TATLER Orricez, 6, Great New Street, London, E.C. 
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DRURY LANE THEATRE ROYAL, 
Managing Director, ARTHUR COLLINS, Every 
Evening at 7.30. A new and original Drama, THE 
BEST OF FRIENDS, by Cecil Raleigh, produced 
by Arthur Collins, Mrs. (OuN WOOD and powerful 
cast. Matinees every Wednesday and Saturday at 1.30. 
Box Office now open, 


PRINCESS’S THEATRE (Oxford Street). 
EVERY EVENING, at 8, the American Success, 
THE FATAL WEDDING. 
A GENUINE SUCCESS. SATURDAY MATS.. 2.30. 
Box office open 10 to 10, No Fees. 
One minute from Oxford Circus Tube Station, 


T. JAMES’S. Mr. GEORGE ALEXANDER, 
To-night and Every Evening at 8 punctually, a New 
Romantic Play, by Justin Huntly McCarthy, entitled 
IF | WERE KING. 

Francois Villon - Mr. GEORGE ALEXANDER. 
MATINEE TO-DAY and EVERY WEDNESDAY and 
SATURDAY at 2. 

Box Office, 10 to 10. Tel. 3903 Gerrard. 


OMEDY THEATRE.—Under the management 
of Mr. FRANK CURZON. 
EVERY EVENING, at 8.30, a New Play entitled, 


SECRET AND CONFIDENTIAL. 


By Victor WIDNELL. , 
MATINEE SATURDAY NEXT, at 2.30. 


se ee 
PROMENADE CONCERTS, QUEEN’s HALL. 
Nightly at8, till November 7, 
Queen's Hall Ore estra, Conductor, Mr. Henry J. Woop. 
Tickets, 55., §S., 2s. Promenade, 1s. 
Rospert NEwman, Manager. 


PARKNASILLA 


And other Hotels in rey pare, owned and managed 
y the 
GREAT SOUTHERN AND WESTERN RAILWAY 
(IRELAND), 
are attractively situattd, modern, and well appointed 


inall respects. 
BOATING. FISHING, 


SE\ BATHING. 
For full particulars, rotte, &c., write Horeis MANAGER, 
SourHer) Hover, KENMARE, 


PARIS IN LONDON. 
EARLS COURT, LONDON, S.wW. 
Daily, 1s. Fom r1a.m. to 10.30 p.m, 
The most ittractive features Be 
THE GREAT PAIS EXPOSITION OF 1900. 

Modern French FineArt Collection, French Products 
and Manufactures. 

THE PALAS DU COSTUME, 

A pageant of Costunes from 4,400 Bic, to 1902 A.D. 
THE CHARMING NIW PARISIAN THEATRE OF 
THE JARDIN DE PARIS. 

PALAIS DES ILIUSIONS, GREAT MOVING 
STEREORAMA, VOYAGE ON THE RIVER STYX, 
TOPSY-TURVY HOUSE, PARIS MORGUE, 
TERRORS OF THE BASTILLE, A CLIMB IN 
THE PYRENEES. 

FRENCH AND ENGLISH MILITARY BANDS. 


[ON DQN HI?PPODROME, 
CRANBOURN STREET. LEICESTER 
SQUARE, W.C. 

Managing Diretor, Mr. H. E. MOSS. 
THE BANDITS. THE BANDITS. 
TWICE DALY, at 2 and 7.45 p.m. 


An ENTERTAINMENTOF UNEXAMPLED BRILLIANCE. 


NAPOLEO}, BONAPARTE. 


The recrudescente of lively interest in 
Napoleon is illistrated in this week’s 
ssue of 


DBlesWel, | keeles alee aly, 


whic devotes a 


SPECIAL 4-PAGE SUPPLEMENT 


to some olfhe more recent 
plases of 


NAPOLEON IN EXILE. 


A NEW PRIZE COMPETITION. 


Everyone intereted in MOTOR CARS 
shuld read 


Tl Her eA T BR, 


which i, shortly offering 
A MOTOR CAR AS A PRIZE 


In a New Pwzle Competition which 
stars in October. 
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Whate’er men do, or say, or think, or dream, 
Our motley paper seizes for its theme,—Steele. 

About our New Competition.—I have now completed all 
the arrangements for our next Prize Competition, I must not let my 
readers too deeply into the secret of the exact nature of the Com- 
petition, but I may state that the first prize will be a magnificent 
motor car built specially for “ The Tatler” by a well-known firm 
of makers, and in addition several other valuable prizes will be 
offered. The Competition will te of a perfectly simple nature; that 


—_ 


THE BRIXTON JACKDAW 


A very famous bird that came to an untimely end last week 


is to say, no special technical, literary, or artistic skill will be required 
to solve it; common sense and perseverance are all that will be 
required. It will run for twelve weeks, and will begin early in 
October. With reference to the Monogram Competition I hope to 
be able to publish the full list of winners about the same time as the 
new Competition appears. The increased difficulty of the supple- 
mental set of monograms evidently proved too much for many of 
the correct solvers in the first Competition, The time for receiving 
solutions from abroad does not close until October 4, but I may say 
that of the competitors in the British Islands only one has sent in an 
absolutely correct list of solutions. The competition for the other 
prizes was exceedingly keen. 


A Famous Jackdaw.—The Brixton jackdaw, which was found 
dead last week in the bar of the Angell Arms at Brixton, was a great 
celebrity in his own way. All jackdaws have fads of their own, and 
the favourite fad of this particular bird was to travel all over London 
on omnibuses, trams, and cabs. He was thoroughly well known to 
every ’busman in the Brixton district ; he used to take his seat on a 
*bus beside the driver, and would chatter most volubly till the journey 
to the City or elsewhere was accomplished, when he would fly back 
to his Brixton home. He was a bird of strong likes and dislikes, 
and when any of his master’s customers failed to find favour in 
his sight he would assail them with a most embarrassing flow of 
language. 
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The Return of the ‘‘ Terrible.”—After a long and eventful career 
in South African and Chinese waters H.M.S. Zerrzble, under the 
command of Captain Percy Scott, arrived at Portsmouth last Friday. 
Captain Scott is one of the finest fighters in the navy. He was 
appointed to the command of the 7e777d/e just a month before the 
outbreak of the Boer War, and it is now a matter of history how he 
practically saved Ladysmith by the splendid promptitude he showed 
in sending up the heavy naval guns just before the town was fully 
invested. Subsequently, on the outbreak of the Boxer Rebellion, the 
Terrible was sent to China, where her crew still further distinguished 
themselves. Some of the guns landed in South Africa and after- 
wards in China have been brought home with their improvised 
carriages, one twelve-pounder having painted on its carriage the 
words, ‘‘ From Ladysmith to Pekin.” 


A Rising Diplomatist.—The appointment of Mr. Maurice de 
Bunsen to be first secretary at Paris sets the hall-mark of diplomatic 
success on him, None but good men are sent to fill that post. The 
next step is either a prominent legation, as in the case of Sir Henry 
Howard, or an embassy, as in the case of Sir Michael Herbert. 
Usually a knighthood accompanies as a matter of course. Mr. de 
Bunsen’s advance has been rapid, for he has only been twenty-five 
years in the service. He made a conspicuous success in his work as 
consul-general in Siam at a ticklish time. That got him an immense 
jump to be first secretary at Constantinople. He is, of course, a 
member of the St. James’s Club, the diplomatic centre, but his social 
popularity is more generally attested by the fact that he is also a 
member of the more exclusive Travellers’. He is the son of a very 
well-known Londoner, Mr. E. de Bunsen, who has for years resided 
in a beautiful villa in the Regent’s Park known as Abbey Lodge. 


Over Traitors’ Gate.—A very interesting residence of o'd London 
is tnat occupied by the Keeper of the Crown Jewels (Sir Hugh 
Gough). This is St. Thomas’s 
Tower of the Tower of London. 
It is not at all known to the 
general public except from the 
outside, because being a private 
residence the general public are 
not admitted to it. Only per- 
sonal friends of the keeper’s 
family have the privilege of 
viewing this historic abode. 
The most interesting part of it 
is the great arched gateway 
known as_ Traitors’ Gate, 
through which so many illus- 
trious and unfortunate persons 
were brought to execution or 
imprisonment. The very steps 
may be seen on which Elizabeth 
sat down declaring that she 
was not a traitor and would not 
enter by that gate. The arch- 
way is pierced in the tower at a 
low level which used to adinit 
the river. It is the tower above 
which forms the house. It is 
fitted up and furnished in 
modern style, and only the 
circular shape of some of the 
rooms and the enormous thick- 
ness of the walls as shown in 
the loopholes (which have been 
enlarged to windows and are 
fitted up with window seats) 
remind you that the place was 


once a guard-room and a 
prison. The little circular 


chamber which is now Lady 
Gough’s boudoir was specially 
designed for the guards to shoot 
at any who attacked the gate. 


THE CAPTAIN OF THE ‘ TERRIBLE" 


Captain Percy Scott, who returned with 
his ship to Portsmouth last week 


DAE Aerie 


The Comedy, ‘‘ Secret and Confidential.” 
—I spent nearly every night last week in 
a theatre. I began at the redecorated 
Comedy where Mr. Victor Widnell’s play, 
Secret and Confidential, was presented with 
Miss Gertrude Kingston as the star. The 
play is what the old-fashioned chronicler of 
the playhouse calls a “drama.” ‘“ Drama” 
in this sense is quite a peculiar form of 
entertainment, not quite so crude as melo- 
drama but constructed on similar lines, with 
more than a suspicion of a moral lesson in 
it. Mr. Widnell has got a capital central 
idea for his play, namely, the struggle of 
duty in a woman between her affection for 
her father (quite unaffected by the fact that 
he is a blackguard) and her desire to keep 
her husband’s name unsullied. The Hon. 
Henry Challace, admirably played by Mr. C. 
Aubrey Smith, is an elderly, disreputable rake 
who steals from the ministerial office of his 
son-in-law, the Right. Hon. Sir George Lang- 
ford, certain papers dealing with an expe- 
dition led by the son of Sir George’s greatest 
friend, Lord Westerby. By means of these 
papers the villain of the story, Paul Navourac, 
manceuvres to have the expedition cut off 
and to utilise Lady Langford as a sort of 
spy under the threat.of exposing her father. 


Miss Kingston’s Work.—Unhappily Mr. 
Widnell has not worked out his scheme with 
such ingenuity as to make it breathless, a 
quality which seems to be monopolised by 
the writers of American melodrama. The 
play is full of clever touches, however, and 
it interests one. It contains some excellent 
players, such as Mr. Frederick Kerr, who 
plays the part of the husband with dignity ; 
Mr. Charles Groves, who figures as Lord 
Westerby ; Mr. Eugene Mayeur, who plays 
the scoundrel; and Miss Ada Ferrar, who 
is exceptionally good as a jealous type of 
matron. Miss Kingston, who plays the part 
of Lady Langford, is excellent. 


Mr. Barrie’s ‘“‘Quality Street” at the 
Vaudeville. — There is really nothing in 
Quality Street, but just for that very reason 
Mr. Barrie’s latest play is altogether charm- 
ing. His story, vaguely outlined in these 
pages last week, tells how Miss’ Phoebe 
Throssell thought the dashing young Mr. 
Valentine Brown of Quality Street was in 
love with her. Not he; for he called, not to 
ask her to step round to the vicar with him, 
but to say that he had ’listed and was off to 
fight Napoleon. To add insult to injury he 
had invested Phoebe and her sister’s fortune 
in a bad speculation so that they were 
reduced to keeping a school. Ten years 
passed. Phoebe covered up her pretty 
ringlets in a closely-fitting snood, and she 
grew more demure and almost forgot her 
love story, when who should bounce into the 
schoolroom one day but the dashing Mr. 
Brown, who came back with a commission 
but without his arm. Then Phoebe, knowing 
the frailty of the mere man, manceuvred 
round his heart by masquerading as her 
apocryphal niece, Libby, and the dashing 
Captain Brown told Libby with the ringlets 
that he was really in love with Phcebe with 
the snood. It would be impossible to 
convey the charm of the thousand and one 
touches by which Mr. Barrie spins this little 
story into a four-act comedy. The result is 
the work of a man of genius. 


Indifferently Acted.—The play is very 
much better than the players, who, with the 
exception of Miss Marion Terry, seemed out 
ofthe picture. This is'specially the case with 
Mr. Seymour Hicks, who plays the dashing 


FOUR NEW PLAYS. 


. > Biograph 
MISS GERTRUDE KINGSTON 


As painted by herself 


young man of 1818 as if he werea “ Johnny ” 
on the point of a breakdown at the Gaiety. 
Miss Ellaline Terriss is, of course, very pretty, 
but she is too artfully artless to convince us 
of the entire simplicity of the dimity damsels 
of Napoleon’s time. Practically nobody else 
has a chance, though the smaller parts are 
played quite competently, notably by Miss 
Henrietta Watson and Miss Constance Hyem 
as two prim spinsters, and Miss Rosina 
Filippi as an honest old servant. 


ees eed 


Booker & Sullivan 


QUALITY COURT, CHANCERY LANE 


A First Night at the Theatre.—The first 
night of Quality Street would have brought 
its author an enthusiastic reception had he 
elected to come before the curtain. Mr. Barrie, 
however, belongs to the order of dramatic 
authors who rightly, as I think, believe it is 
their province to be heard and not seen. 
As was natural in the case of a successful man 
of letters as well as a dramatist there were 
many of Mr. Barrie’s literary friends present, 
including Sir Wemyss Reid, Dr. Robertson 
Nicoll, and Sir Arthur Conan Doyle. I also 
observed Miss Lily Hanbury, Miss Eva 
Moore, Mr. William Meredith, the son of the 
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distinguished novelist, Sir Squire Bancroft, 
Mr. Comyns Carr, Mr. Spenser Wilkinson, 
Sir John Robinson, and Mr. and Mrs. Max 
Pemberton—the latter then, as always, 
charmingly gowned in a gathering perhaps 
less “dressy” than at most first nights. 


Mr. Raleigh’s ‘‘ Best of Friends” at Drury 
Lane.—Everybody who knows Mr. Raleigh 
well in private life also knows that he is the 
best of friends, and in his latest contribution 
to Drury Lane he has turned out the best of 
Drury Lane dramas. Mr. Raleigh has 
frequently bored me with his plays at Drury 
Lane, for they have not gripped me as a more 
commonplace melodrama would have done ; 
but the main story of 7ke Best of Friends is 
really good. The first act is genuinely witty 
and full of what actors call “lines,” as, 


for example, the statement about a més-— 


alliance that many a man has spent the best 
part of twenty years of his life in apologising 
for the worst twenty minutes. Mr. Raleigh 
starts with a very strong picture of conflicting 
emotions, but having apparently written out his 
main theme for all that it was worth he begins 
to develop one or two characters on lines com- 
pletely different from what we expected, and 
practically starts two new stories. 


The Main Plot of the Play. — The 
main theme is quite full enough of colour 
for any one single play. Briefly it is this: 
the Earl of Amesbury, heir to the dukedom 
of Richborough, and Paul de Lahne, the son 
of a grim commandant (splendidly played by 
Mr. Valentine), while undergraduates at Oxford 
fall in love with a circus girl. They quarrel 
over her, and this little private enmity is 
widened by Paul having to join his father 
on commando, The two youths meet during 
the hostilities at Johannesburg. Paul is caught 
in the town, and the earl, turned officer, tells 
a lie and saves Paul’s tife, Paul in return 
undertakes not to tell his father that the 
commando, the last in the field, is surrounded 
by British troops. Amesbury comes in under 
a flag of truce and hears Paul denounced as 
a traitor. The final scene of the death of the 
commandant is really imposing, but for me it 
was marred by a curious piece of theatricality 
in replacing the Boer flag by a Union Jack. 
Mrs. John Wood in the part of the old circus 
woman is most bracing. Mr. C. M. Lowne 
makes a fine picture as the Duke of Rich- 
borough, Mrs. Raleigh looks very striking as 
Lady Aline Redwood, and Mr. Valentine is 
magnificent as the old Boer commandant. 
Mr. Conway Tearle is the young Boer and 
Mr. Reeves Smith a gentlemanly young peer. 


Apollo Theatre, ‘‘ What Would a Gentle- 
man Do?—The appearance of Mr. Louis 
Bradfield suggests that Mr. Gilbert Dayle has 
written a musical comedy without music. 
What Would a Gentleman Do? is a rather 
amateur hash-up of some _ old-fashioned 
theatrical formule. Mr. Bradfield appears as 
Dickie Hook, a genial bounder with nice in- 
stincts who becomes a paying guest at the 
house of a ruined squire, and of course he 
turns out to be the best of the bunch. He 
pays the debts of the squire’s son, he gives up 
the squire’s daughter who promised to marry 
him, and he takes on the guilt of her fiancé. 
Mr. Bradfield, however, is much too jumpy in 
his methods to give you the impression that 
the play is to be taken seriously. Miss Nina 
Boucicault is charming as the squire’s daugh- 
ter and Miss Beatrice Ferrar quite eclipses 
herself as a rackety, horsey young girl, who 
is precisely Dickie’s métier, Mr. Fred Em- 
ney made a great hit asa bibulous old servant, 
who talks about his colonel’s gallantry. 
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No Man’s Land.—Nowadays one hears a 
good deal about “the open door,” but the 
only spot in the world where this doctrine has 
been adopted in the fullest sense is Dalney in 
north China. Dalney possesses no customs 


FRIENDS IN 


house and no duty of any sort or description on imported goods. 
The population of this unique town is about 50,000, who are for 
the most part Chinese, but nearly every other nationality is 
represented. 
particular flag has a right to float above it. 


It is not even certain to whom it belongs, and no 
Dalney can boast of 
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Friends in Fiction.—The accom- 
portraits of Sir Arthur Conan Doyle 
and Mr. Robert Barr pleasantly recall that 
there is a great deal of genuine friendship 
among the writers of fiction to-day. I know 
few men more hearty and more genial than Sir Arthur Doyle and 
Mr. Barr. Both are unconsciously more fiercely Tory in their 
politics than anything that the Primrose League can boast, although 
one is a member of the Reform Club, the other of the Devonshire, 
but they are both true Liberals in being ever ready to help lame 

dogs over styles. Sir Arthur Doyle has done this 


Two 
panying 


FICTION. 


‘*None but the brave deserve the fair” 


a first-rate harbour and is excellently provided with docks and piers, 
The harbour is now being cleared by gigantic dredgers, which, 
needless to say, come from Glasgow. 


The Leader of the Fighting 
Scouts.—Colonel Co!enbrander, who 
was married last month at Buluwayo 
to Miss Nunn, has been a well-known 
figure in South Africa for many years, 
although it was as leader of the 
Fighting Scouts towards the end of 
the war that he first came into 
prominent notice in this country. His 
first wife was a woman of immense 
strength of character, and on her 
death, two years ago, her funeral was 
the largest which up to that time 
had ever been seen in Rhodesia. 
She was a most intrepid explorer, and 
together with her husband accom- 
panied Cecil Rhodes to his famous 
meeting in the Matoppo Hills with 
the rebel chiefs. It is said, indeed, 
that it was the lady who went ahead 
before the rest of the party to make 
sure that no treachery was intended. 


The National Flag.—The Zimes 
has selected for its silly season boom 
the question of the national flag, which, 
if not exactly new, is always an in- 
teresting subject. According to Lord 
Hawkesbury the true national flag is 
the red ensign, while other corre- 
spondents strenuously support ~ the 
claims of the Union Jack. Nobody 
seems to know for certain what par- 
ticular authority there is for adopting 
the Union Jack as the national flay. 
Even the date when it came to be 
so regarded is wrapped in mystery. 
When Parliament is sitting the Union 
Jack is the flag, of course, which is 
flown from the Victoria Tower, but 
that practice proves little or nothing 
as it is of comparatively recent origin. 
Possibly the best method of solving 
the difficulty would be the adoption 
of a new flag for the whole of the 
British Empire. 
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TWO FRIENDS 


in many ways—to-day by a present of £1,000 to 
Edinburgh .University. And as for Mr. Barr, as 
editor of the Detroit Free Press and later of the 
Idier, he has published much early work of the 
li crary aspirant and shown that literary aspirant 
bound ess kindness. Mr. Barr lives at Woldingham 
in Surrey, and Sir Arthur Doyle in the same county 
in a b2autiful house on the top of Hindhead, almost 
op, os .e to where Mr, Grant Allen spent so many 
ha; py years. 


The Irish Car-driver.—Mr. E. W. Royce, who 
has delighted many an audience in his day, tells 
a good story in reference to the smartness of Irish 
carmen. He asked the fare afier having been 
driven to his hotel from a certain theatre, “ Well,” 
sail the man, “Sir Henry Irving always gives me 
half-a-crown, Mr. Toole gives me three shillings. 
You are a greater actor than either.” 


uJ 


Price °, 
Wo 


Botticelli a Cheese.—The reminder in the always- 

amusing birthday record of the Da/ly Chronicle that Friday last 
was Sandro Botticelli’s birthday reminds one that not everyone of fair 
education knows who the great painter was. Pwnch once repre- 
sented two young men leaving a 
drawing-room where art had been a 
topic of the moment. One of them 
corrects the other with exquisite 
scorn. ‘ You ass! Botticelli is nota 
drink, it’s a cheese ! ” 
Winter Furs.—The sudden ice 
wave has caused a boom in the fur 
trade. Fur of every conceivable kind 
will be worn this winter by those who 
can afford it. Sealskin, according to 
a well-known furrier in Regent Street, 
is more popular than ever, but chin- 
chilla and minever are quite out of 
date. The demand for sealskin last 
year was so great that its price 
increased enormously and this year 
seems likely to become still more 
expensive. Motoring has helped the 
boom in the fur trade, wealthy 
motorists vying with each other in 
appearing in fur garments which 
often cost considerably more than 
the motor car. 


Trade and the Peerage.—The 
present Earl of Warwick traces his 
descent not from the celebrated King- 
maker as some people imagine but 
from a gentleman named Wil- 
liam Greville, a wool merchant. 
There are plenty of titles to be 
found in the peerage that are 
monuments to the energy and 
commercial skill and enterprise 
of bygone English merchants. 
A plain, hard-headed, shrewd 
man of business was Hugh 
Smithson, an apothecary of Lon- 
don, and his descendants hold 
the title of Northumberland. 
The founder of the family of 
which the Duke of Leeds is the 
head was, as most people know, 
a silk weaver named Edward 
Osborne. 


Frade'le & Young 
IN FICTION 
Sir Arthur Conan Doyle and Mr. Robert Barr 


THE SLALRLEER 


The Rewards of Heroes.—The latest re- 
cipients of rewards from the nation are, of 
course, Lord Roberts and Lord Kitchener, 
which together amount to £150,000. This 
brings up the total amount paid out of the 
national purse for distinguished military services to about 42,000,000, 
The Duke of Wellington received £4,000 a year, which is equal 
to a capital value of £200,000. Lord Seaton, another Peninsular 
hero, was presented with a pension of £2,000 per annum during 


BRET 


IN| HAWTHORN 


This weird-looking statue of an officer of the Guards is to be seen 


A STATUE 


at Charleroi. It was formed by the clipping of a hawthorn tree by 
a retired gendarme; it took ten years to complete 
the early years of her late Majesty’s reign. The recipients 
of such pensions have the best security in the world for their 
payment as they are charged upon the Consolidated Funds. 


A Railway Ticket Puzzle:—From time to time various interesting 
questions as to the legal use of a railway ticket have cropped up. 
For instance, it was decided some years ago that a return half of a 
ticket can never go out of date until it has been used. A cor- 
respondent, bearing this legal decision in his mind, sends me the 
following conundrum : “Supposing a boy of ten years old purchases 
a return ticket, say, from London to Brighton, at the usual half-price, 
can he use the return half ten years later, when he has become a 
man, or could the railway company insist on his paying the diffe- 
rence between the half and full fare?” My correspondent will be 
interested to learn that this very question was tried in America a 
couple of years ago, when it was held that the ticket was available, 
but that the difference between the half and full fare must be paid. 
The holder of the ticket contended that there was no condition 
stated on the half ticket that he must not grow, and therefore held 
he had not violated any of its conditions. 


A Flannelled Fighter.—Mr. George Kemp, M.P. for the Hey- 
wood division of Lancashire, who recently returned from South 
Africa, is one of the many flannelled fighters whom the war 
produced. He played cricket for both Cambridge University and 
Lancashire, but never seemed to be particularly keen about the game. 
In the University match while waiting to go in to bat he 
passed the time reading a book instead of watching the cricket. 
Mr. Kemp, who, by the way, is no relation to M. C. Kemp, the old 
Harrovian and Kent wicketkeeper, is managing director of the firm of 

Kensall and Kemp 


Mr. Jerome K. Jerome is candidate for South 
Oxfordshire. He thinks it necessary for a politician 
to be serious. 


Oh Jerome, will you be M.P. 
Tho’ Oxford blues may sniggle? 

Don’t speak—for think how sad ’twould be 
If Gully gauge a giggle, 


For should you catch the Speaker’s eye 
And see a twinkle in it, 

You'll bid for laughter and you'll try 
Whate’er you think’ll win it. 


And then, your sober mood outrun, 
Perhaps you’d raise a flutter 

By sitting on a hat—as one 
You wrote of sat on butter ! 


of Rochdale and is 
married to a daugh- 
ter of Lord Elles- 
mere. When the 
war broke out he at 
once volunteered for 
service in South 
Africa, and some 
eighteen months 
afterwards he re- 
turned home to raise 
a yeomanry corps, 
of which he has 
had the command 
in South Africa till 
the other day, 


A ROYAL TROPHY. 
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The King as a Sportsman.—Like his- 
father, the King has always been a keen 
deerstalker, and during his visits to Bal- 
moral has devoted a good deal of his 
time to the sport. In fact, it was deer- 
stalking that first brought him into close connection with his son- 
in-law, the Duke of Fife, who at Mar possesses two of the largest. 
forests in Britain, being over 80,000 acres of clear ground. Balmoral 
is situated in the very heart of the deer country, within reach of a 
large number of forests, which extend without a break into five 
counties. The King as a rule prefers stalking to driving, but of late: 
years he has taken an active part in the drives at Mar. A photo- 
graph of the antlers of one of the deer he shot during his recent visit 
to the highlands appears on this page. 


Marble or Wood.—Some pieces of wood were exhibited at the 
Paris Exhibition a couple of years ago which sorely puzzled the 
naturalists who examined them, for they found it impossible to say 
whether the exhibit was marble or wood. The wood, which had 
every appearance of marble, was most exquisitely coloured in red, blue, 
green, and orange, whilst the surface was perfectly polished. This. 
wood or marble came from Arizona, a half-civilised district near 
California, and was technically described as petrified wood. Asa 
matter of fact it has never been decided whether the exhibit was. 
marble or wood. 


The Universities in Parliament.—Oxford is strongly represented 
in Parliament. Altogether 115 members have been educated at 
Oxford, among whom may be mentioned Mr. Edward Chapman, who: 
sits for the Hyde division of Cheshire. Mr. Chapman is a fellow of 
Magdalen College, and it is worthy of note that not since the: 
days of Lord Selborne’s Ministry has a professor from that college 
sat in Parliament. Cambridge can claim to be the seat of education 
of ninety-two M.P.’s. Of this number Trinity claims fifty-four,. 
among whom are Sir William Harcourt, the Speaker, Mr. Austen 
Chamberlain, and Mr. C. P. Treveleyan, who was secretary to Lord. 
Crewe when Lord Lieutenant of Ireland. 


THE ANTLERS OF A STAG SHOT BY THE KING 


During the deer drive in the island of Arran 


Out-of-Session Speeches.—Members of Parliament, particularly 
some of the Irish members, address their constituents from rather 
strange places when the Houses at Westminster are closed, The 
late Dr. Tanner once made an eloquent harangue from a boat 
whilst his audience stood and listened on the shore. Mr. Redmond 
and other leaders of the Irish party often make speeches from a dray 
whilst making a political tour through Ireland. Speaking from the 
window of a railway carriage was a favourite method of Mr, 
Gladstone, but Sir William Harcourt’s form is somewhat too burly 
for this method of address. He has tried it on several occasions and 
once got stuck in the window, and it took two strong men to set the 
then Chancellor of the Exchequer free. Mr. Balfour has an intense 
dislike to making speeches of this informal character and avoids 
doing so as far as possible. 


THE TATLER 
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And then he caught hold of the two pillars and pulled and pulled, 


‘Bobbie (repeating his lesson before going to Sunday school) 


But | can’t remember what his name was. 


ole Temple. 


and he was so strong that he pulled down the wh 


Mother: Come, Bobbie, you ought to remember that 


ins with S. 


t beg 


Oh, of course, | know—Sandow! 


‘Bobbie 


5°97 


DHE LATE ER 


The Marquis and the Bards.—The Mar- 
quis of Anglesey took a prominent part in the 
Gorsedd and Eisteddfod ceremonies at Ban- 
gor last week. He received at the hands of 
the Archdruid, ‘‘ Hwfa Mon,” the honorary 
bardic degree of ‘Ovate,” and subsequently appeared in the 
Eisteddfod pavilion clad in sumptuous robes of green silk. On 
the Friday, when Lord Anglesey’s aunt, Madame Marion Coquelin, 
sister-in-law of Coquelin cadet, received a similar distinction, a 
large party visited the Gorsedd from Anglesey Castle armed with 
kodaks and cameras of every description, and a running fusillade of 
“clicks” marked their presence in the circle. In the party were 
M. Coquelin and the Vicomtesse de Varonay. 


A Good Address.—The following story may be commended 
to the author of Zhe Unspeakable Scot. A well-known lecturer 
while making a tourin Scotland had arranged to give a lecture at a 
little village not a hundred miles from Glasgow. The lecturer had 
as his chairman on that occasion a local bigwig who was immensely 
impressed with his own importance. The chairman, of course, 
introduced the lecturer, and his introductory remarks lasted con- 
siderably over an hour. The audience bore the trial patiently enough 
in the anticipation of the excellent address that was to follow. 
“Tt is unnecessary for me to say more,” concluded the chairman, 
‘so I will now call upon our distinguished visitor for his address.” 
The distinguished visitor, stepping forward, looked at his watch and 
said, “ My address is the Tartan Hotel. A letter will find me there 
till to-morrow. Good-night.” 


The Haunted Room.—The Duke of Cambridge is very fond of 
Yorkshire, and almost invariably visits his old friend, Sir George 
Wombwell, at Newburgh Priory for the shooting. Sir George is one 
of the youngest old men in the kingdom. To see him walk briskly 
through the turnips after partridges no one would imagine that he 
had been in the Balaclava charge. Unhappily both his sons have 
lost their lives for their country. In one of the bedrooms there is a 
chained book, and there is greater warrant than imagination for the 
assertion that if the book be opened the visitor’s sleep will be 
interrupted by the visit of a monk. 


A BARDIC MARQUIS. 
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Another Haunted House.—Tradition has 
it that there is a ghost at Thornton Hall 
near Pickering, the home of the Yorkshire 
Hill family. I once slept in the room, and 
truth compels me to confess that I saw 
nothing. Perhaps it was expectation that kept me awake. An 
old house has its own eerie night noises, and I imagined so 
many horrors that I was thankful beyond words when the first grey 
throbbing light of the dawn came into the sky. One speaks as one 
finds things, and that ghost I did not find. 


A Haunted Church.—Many years ago York was stirred to its 
depths. It was said that a shrouded lady—to appearances a nun— 
passed with a child in her arms before the east window of St. John’s 
Church in Micklegate. Last year the visitation was renewed. The 
church was crowded and scores of sober, unimaginative peop'e saw 
what they had gone to see. Up till now they are convinced. The 
vicar is not. _I understand that locked in his breast there is some 
shrewdly scientific explanation. He must, however, thank the wraith 
for big congregations even if it be the effect of lights and shadows 
and nothing more. 


- The Firework King.—Mr. Brock, who took his benefit at the 
Crystal Palace last Thursday, may be called the Napoleon or the 
Kitchener of pyrotechnics. He has given firework displays in almost 
every quarter of the globe, and nearly every crowned head in Europe 
has witnesssed his entertainments. In the Diamond Jubilee year 
he was commissioned to send out a large assortment of fireworks to 
the Blantyre Sports Club in British Central Africa. Seldom can 
such an explosive cargo have travelled such a distance without a 
mishap as these Jubilee fireworks. They were landed at Chinde, 
whence they were conveyed nearly 4oo miles up the Zambesi to 
Chiromo. From there they travelled eighty miles more to Katangas 
over sand banks and mud heaps and under the blazing heat of a 
lurid sun. Even then their journey was not completed, and another 
thirty-five miles of hilly and rocky ground had to be covered before 
their destination was reached. Yet not even an addled squib was 
found among them nor a fizzling rocket when the time for the 
display arrived. 


THE MARQUIS OF ANGLESEY 


IN HIS BARDIC ROBES 


Taking part in the ceremony of chairing the bard of the year, Mr. Gwen Jones, at the Bangor Eisteddfod. Lord Anglesey is the third figure from the 
end to the left of the photograph 
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PHE LALEER. 


A REVIEW OF THE 


s was, perhaps, only natural 
county cricket has suffered 
by the presence of an Australian 
team, a team, moreover, which 
not only won the rubber of test 
matches but obtained the best 
record of any Australian eleven 
which has visited this country. 
Whether they were better than the 
best eleven England can put into 
the field is a difficult question to 
answer. My own opinion is that 
the two sides were so evenly 
matched that the slightest bit of 
luck one way or the other would 
decide the issue. That they were 
a magnificent combination few who 
watched their cricket at all closely 
would be found to deny, but had the 
summer turned out a dry one instead 
of the wettest on record I rather 
fancy their bowling would have 
proved the weak point in their 
armour. There were several—pro- 
bably eight—good bowlers on the 
side, but only one great bowler, 
Hugh Trumble, and no fast bowler 
of a high class, for Jones is nothing like the man he was in 1896 
and 1899; he has lost much of his spin and a great deal of his 
pace. But on the sticky, difficult wickets which have been so 
prevalent this year Trumble did wonders, and is undoubtedly the 
greatest bowler in the world to-day. 


“he batting of the side was exceedingly strong, and in Trumper 
we saw the finest batsman in the world. His success was ex- 
traordinary. Eleven times did he make over 100, and never once 
was he dismissed without scoring. I have never seen a finer back 
player or a finer ‘‘ hooker,” while his late cutting and off-driving 
were superb, and few men hit a half volley harder. His cricket was 
simply delightful to watch. I was, perhaps, lucky in always seeing 
hm at his best, but I cannot imagine even W. G. in his prime being 


a greater batsman. Clement Hill was not, perhaps, quite the bats-. 


man he was three years ago, if only for the fact that he was 
hardly so consistent, but on his good days he was as fine as ever, and 
I doubt if we have a better batsman in England. He was to some 
extent overshadowed by Trumper, but two or three of his innings 
were masterly and his fielding invariably brilliant. Darling again 
proved himself a great captain and often hit splendidly, while Noble 
was the best all-round man on the side. 


“The fielding was really wonderful. In catching, an England eleven 
are possibly their equals, but in picking up, returning, and 
above all jin throwing in the ball from the long field we are not in 
it with them, For this reison alone they always entered the field 
thirty runs ahead of their opponents. Kelly kept wicket uncom- 
monly well right through the tour, and taken altogether they were 
the best team Australia has ever sent to this country with the 
exception of the 1882 team, That eleven, must, by reason of the 
superiority of its bowling, stand in front of Darling’s eleven. 


t almost goes without saying that Yorkshire were champion 
county. It was chiefly to their bowling that they owed their 
success, Rhodes, Haigh, Hirst, and Jackson representing a strong 
and varied lot of bowling. - The fielding was invariably very good 
indeed and the batting sound and reliable, the side possessing a 
number of determined hitters capable of knocking up a big score 


RANJI AT THE NETS 
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PAST CRICKET SEASON 


By. P. F. Warner. 


under conditions favourable to the 
bowlers. Sussex stand second to 
Yorkshire, with Notts third and 
Surrey fourth, but on their day 
Surrey were, to my mind, the next 
best county eleven to Yorkshire. 
Possibly I am influenced in that 
opinion by the fact that they played 
in a style worthy of their best days 
in both their matches with Middle- 
sex. Of the other counties there is 
not much to’ be said, but Kent 
deserved a higher position and 
Worcestershire showed capital form. 
Somerset beat Yorkshire, of course, 
and in Braund they had the best 
all-round cricketer of the year. 


J udged merely by the test matches 

Jackson is the best batsman in 
England, but on general form I am 
inclined to place Tyldesley before 
him. In the first England and 
Australia match at Birmingham 
Tyldesley made a brilliant 146, and 
though doing nothing out of the 
common in the other test matches 
he played brilliantly against the Australians both at Scarborough and 
for the Players at the Oval. Arthur Shrewsbury has some claims, but 
his position at the head of the averages, finely though he has batted, 
is somewhat fallacious as he was assisted by several not-out innings. 
Abel has done wonderfully well, but he is nothing like the best bats- 
man in England, and though MacLaren stands rather low down in 
averages he is for all that still one of the finest batsmen in England. 
The Australians themselves think he is our greatest bat. Perhaps 
the following order would not be very far wrong: 1, Tyldesley ; 
2, Jackson; 3, MacLaren; 4, Ranjitsinhji; 5, Fry; 6, Abel; 
7, Burnup. 


ho is the best bowler in England—Lockwood, Haigh, or 
Rhodes ? On his day, Lockwood, none more difficult ; but ona 
sticky wicket Haigh can be quite unplayable, for the ball comes off 
the pitch very quickly and breaks back abruptly, He varies his 
pace wonderfully well. His slow ball drops shorter than one thinks 
and his fast ball seems to gain pace in the last two or three yards. 
The Australians consider him our most difficult bowler, and were 
considerably surprised (like many of us) at his not being chosen to 
play for England. A grand bowler, Haigh ; one who has an occa- 
sional off day, perhaps, but a match-winner and worth playing in an 
England eleven at any time. Rhodes has again taken over 200 
wickets, but on a hard, true wicket he is not as difficult as Lockwood, 
and on a sticky wicket not quite so unplayable as Haigh, but on 
good wickets and bad wickets alike the most consistent of the three, 
and, therefore, perhaps the best bowler on all days of the year. My 
summing up is: on a hard, true wicket Lockwood in his best form 
is the finest bowler in England; on a sticky wicket, Haigh; on 
all days and all wickets, z.e., the most consistent, Rhodes. 


n fielding Jessop stands in a class by himself, and then Burnup, 

Denton, Tyldesley, Braund, MacLaren, A. O. Jones, Vine, and 

J. R. Mason, all very good indeed. Jessop is a wonderful fielder—a 

perfect marvel of quickness, safety, and accuracy at extra cover or, 

indeed, anywhere in the field. He practically never misses a catch, 

and he cramps all the runs on the off side. No wise batsman 
attempts to run to Jessop. His aim is too unerring. 


TEES GAT PR: 
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HEROES OF THE PAST CRICKET SEASON. 


G. H. HIRST, YORKSHIRE : G. L. JESSOP, CAPTAIN OF GLOUCESTERSHIRE W. RHODES, YORKSHIRE 


Who practically won the last test match Who scored a century in the last test match The champion county's best bowler 


L. C. BRAUND, SOMERSET W. LOCKWOOD, SURREY 


Probably the best all-round English cricketer The best fast bowler in England 


T. J. TYLDESLEY, LANCS, AND THE HON. F. S. 
JACKSON, YORKS 


Who played so consistently well in the test matches J ; <i, Ye eon 


R. ABEL, SURREY ARTHUR SHREWSBURY, NOTTS Cc. J. BURNUP, KENT 
Has scored 2,000 runs this season Who in his 47th year heads the batting averages Like Abel, has scored 2,000 runs 
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GHEY TAREE Re 


The Kaiser's Heir.— The German Crown 
Prince, whose affairs of the heart are so 
frequently the subject of irresponsible chatter, 
is quite a handsome young fellow with curly 
hair, a jolly laugh, and a merry eye that 
might at times be described as sentimental. The opposite sex 
find him particularly attractive quite apart from the well-known 
seductions of rank. In his student days some of his fellow 


KING EDWARD AND MR. AUSTEN CHAMBERLAIN 


This photograph shows the King getting out of his motor car at Dornoch 
Station during his recent visit to Dunrobin Castle 


Borussians—for he belonged to the aristocratic Borussia Club 
—thought him rather bumptious ; but that is a little mannerism 
which has long been in the family, and naturally came to him in the 
ordinary course of nature. Even then it was modified by a corre- 
sponding streak of humility, and he has been known even to travel 
on a tram car like any ordinary mortal. As he grows older, too, the 
family trait takes on a little polish, and he is now what the American 
girl calls ‘real nice,” though inclined to be a little bit masterful: 
that, however, is a development not out of place ina future Emperor, 
and extremely fascinating in a princelyjsuitor. Of course, he is 
accomplished. His father has seen to that. Old-fashioned people, 
indeed, shake their heads and declare that he is a victim of ‘ over- 
pressure.” His own opinion is different. A man may know many 
things and yet not forget the art of enjoying life. 


Not in the Menu.—A tale now current is one told of 
the inexperienced young man who elected to dine at the /adle 
@héte and was puzzled by the French menu. He very sensibly 
decided to wait till he heard some old haditué give an order 
and then follow such an excellent lead. Unfortunately the first order 
he heard was from a guest 
who wanted something sent 
up to his room, and when 
the waiter came round with 
the usual query, ‘‘ Thick or 
clear, sir ?” our hero startled 
him out of his habitual solem- 
nity with a vigorous “ No, 
thank you, I’ll have a boot 
jack.” 


A Liner that will 
Link the Empire.— 
The Ovontes is the 
very latest thing in 
liners. She has been 
built for the Orient- 
Pacific Company by 
the Fairfield people in 
the Clyde and sailed to London last week with 117 guests (of 
whom I was lucky enough to be one) on board. Among others who 
enjoyed the lavish hospitality of the company were the Marquis of 
Hertford, Sir Francis Jeune, Major Bor (who sailed with the Ophir 
on its Empire tour), Sir Norman Lockyer, and all the most 
important shipping princes. The Ovontes is 9,000 tons, has a 
twin screw, and all the latest improvements. 


A Scullery Maid who Never ‘Gives Notice.”—I could not 
if | tried attempt to detail all the wonderful mechanical ingenuities 
adopted in this beautiful ship. The one that struck my fancy 


The King as a Motorist. 


THE CARDIFF HORSE SHOW 


Mr. C. J. Wertheimer’s tandem, Hopwood Squire and Jubilee King; winners of 
first prize for tandems red tape. In the 
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Noses—to Order. 

Mr. Stephen Paget, it is announced, can with 
the help of wax reshape noses.—Daily Paper. 

How many ladies that we see 

Are wondrous fair to look upon 

Except their noses, which—ah me, 
(from the United Umbrellas one might hook upon. 
States, of course) for Now, noses shap’d by Paget’s hands 
washing dishes. It Need no more be umbrella stands, 


most was a machine 


A Roman or a Grecian nose 
At pleasure one may now invest in, 
And change the shape when changing clo’es 
Tomatch whate’er one may be dressed in. 
A little wax, a shapely moulding, 
‘Then—something really worth beholding! 


consists of a sort 
of barrel in which 
you place the 
dishes, held to- 
gether loosely in a 
wooden crate sus- 
pended exactly like 
a pair of scales. 
Steam is introduced 
and in the twinkling 
of an eye the dishes 
are clean, so that 
your fish plate may 
afterwards be used 
for your extrée. One London restaurant which adopted this 
industrious machine reduced its dish-washing staff from twenty-four 
to two. 


A royal nose for ladies’ maids 

And dowagers about the Court. 

A “Kruger” nose for peace crusades, 

A “ Kitchener’’ for all that fought, 
“Hall Caine,” “ Corelli”—as you will 
For those who work the fiction quill. 

M. F. O. 


Adam’s Bachelor Days.—Sir Francis Jeune is a fine after-dinner 
speaker and he made a most amusing speech at the last dinner on 
board the Ovontes. One thing alone was missing about the voyage. 
We were sailing in an Eveless Eden, for there was not a single 
woman on board. ‘I have often regretted,” he said, “that Adam 
did not give us his experiences as a bachelor.” Sir Francis also 
paid an elaborate eulogy to the ship’s cook. 


Mother and Daughter as Doctors.—The chairman o¢ the Orient 
Line, Mr. James George Skelton Anderson, is the husband of Mrs. 
(Dr.) Garrett Anderson, the pioneer lady doctor, The College of 
Surgeons would not examine her, but the Society of Apothecaries 
granted her a licence to practise in 1865, and five years later she 
received the M.D. degree of the University of Paris. Her only 
daughter has since then taken her degree in medicine and 
practises. 


The Lascar as a Stoker.—The lascar, who has replaced the 
British stoker on many ocean steamers, is liked not only because he 
is cheap but because he is extremely amenable. In the first place, 
as a Mahomedan, he does not drink, whereas the British stoker does. 
A friend of mine, who is a doctor on a big steamer, tells me that it 
frequently takes a whole week to put the British stoker in proper 
order, and though he can then do the work of two lascars he is not 
very easy to manage. The lascars get about twelve rupees a 
month, and they have an extraordinary instinct for hoarding things. 
They live mostly on rice and 
mutton ; they kill their own 
| sheep at the dock of depar- 

ture, place it in a refrigerator, 
| take it out and cook it them- 
selves, so that the white 
man’s hands never “ defile ” 
it, The Jlascar makes a 
capital stoker, for he 
manages to keep up 
steam continuously. 


The Legend of 
a Rose.—Our own 
War Office is not 
the only one in which 
they deal largely in 


palace gardens at St. 
Petersburg a sentry is posted day and night at a certain spot, 
where there is absolutely nothing for a sentry to guard. The 
explanation, however, of the soldier’s position there embodies a 
pretty legend. Queen Catherine had a great love for red roses, and 
one day while walking in these gardens she noticed that the buds 
of her favourite rose tree had been gnawed by a little pet bear. 
To prevent it making any more meals off her roses she 
gave orders that a soldier should always be posted near that 
particular rose bush. The bush has long since disappeared, but 
the Queen’s order has never been rescinded, and consequently to 
this day a sentry still does duty at the spot. 
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An Actress by Heredity.—Miss Dora Barton, whose photograph 
appears on this page, can play the part of a young girl as sweetly as 
anybody on the stage: but she was born to it, for not only is her 
mother, Miss. Mary Barton, a player of great delicacy, but her father 
(whom I once saw as Lord Fauntleroy’s grandfather) was also on the 
stage. Miss Barton is quite young, but she has played a long list 
of parts. One of her most recent successes was at the St. James’s ; 
she was also exceedingly good in Sweet and Twenty. 


A ‘ Slight” Error.—It is stated, and so far without contradic- 
tion, that the chronometers of the two timekeepers at the kilometre 
races at Deauville were different in their setting by the little matter 
of seven seconds. This, of course, while not altering 
the relative positions of the competitors, disposes of 
several “ marvellous records ” and leaves Mr. Jarrott in 
possession of the fastest kilometre. The British club 
has been sometimes blamed for its tardiness in publish- 
ing results, but at least it has never made such a 
blunder as_ this 
of the Azto-vélo. 

Military Lor- 
ries. — The 
awards for the 
trials held last 
December are at 
length made 
known. The 
first goes to 
Thornycroft, 
the second to 
Foden, and 
Straker gets the 
third. These 
are all steam- 
driven, but 
special atten- 
tion is called to 
the possibilities 
of the paraffin explosion motor, which is convenient for war purposes 
because it needs so little water. The committee say that vehicles of 
greater weight and speed than those permitted by the existing regula- 
tions might safely be used without damage to the roads. The trials 
were carried out by Lieut.-Colonel F. R. Elmslie, R.A., Lieut.- 
Colonel H.C. L. Holden, R.A., Captain H. H. Nugent, R.E., and 
Colonel H. Scott, the secretary being Captain F. Lindsay Lloyd, R.E. 


Mrs. Stewart’s Accident.—The wife of the senator for Nevada 
was thrown out of her car last week at Alameda and was killed by 
striking a telephone post in her fall, Her nephew was driving. 
Mr. Stewart at the time was unfortunately absent at the Hague 
on diplomatic business. 


The Missing Word. 


—The knowledge _ of 
motorists’ abbreviated 


slang is not yet widely 
diffused. The Car 
quotes a telegram which 
greatly shocked the rural 
postmistress who had to 
receive it the other day : 
“Have sent Lady 
L——’s body in case 
to-day ; please paint two 
coats, and make 1 ft. 
longer as per your letter.” 
If the sender had 
inserted “carriage” 
before “body” what 
distress he might have 
saved. 


A Thorough Test.— 
Mr. E. Midgley, who 
has entered a set of 
tyres not yet on the 
market for the trial now 
proceeding, asked some 


MISS DORA BARTON, THE WELL-KNOWN ACTRESS 
On her 10-h.p. Lanchester 


THE RELIABILITY TRIALS 


Examining the internal arrangements of a motor during a stop 
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time ago that instead of stopping at 3,000 miles the tyres might 
be tested to destruction. Still, however, he is not content. He 
proposes to cover a strip of road on an estate of his own at Dollis 
Hill with sharp flints and broken glass bottles and to have his tyres 
driven over this till the committee are tired of the expeiiment. It 
seems as if Mr. Midgley were to be the deus ex machina of 
automobilism. 

Ten Miles an Hour.—In the good old days of 1891 the Surrey 
chief constable’s life should have been a happy one. Panhard’s 
cars had a top speed of sixteen kilometres an hour. An old price 
list has recently come to light which advertises racers with three 

gears, of five, ten, and sixteen. Increase of speed is, however, 
perhaps the smaller part of the decade’s progress. 


An American Win.—The hill-climb held by the Austrian club 
at Semmering, a mountain seventy miles from Vienna, resulted in 
a very popular win for Mr. C, Gray Dinsmore. 
The car was driven by Werner, who won the 
Turbie climb two years ago 
and is now in Mr. Dinsmore’s 
service. Baron Richard von 
Stern, who took 
a large part in 
the organisation 
of the Vienna 
race, was only a 
few seconds 
slower. An 
interesting fea- 
ture of the event 
was the presence 
of Herr Porsche 
on one of the 
cars his firm is 
building with 
electric transmis- 
sion in place of 
gearing. 

The Third Day.—The task of the third day of the reliability 
trials was to Worthing and back. At Warnham the left-hand road 
by Horsham was followed, and the return lay through Arundel Park, 
making perhaps the most delightful run of the week. The weather, 
too, was favourable for once, and the roads dry enough to cause 
no fear of side-slip. Probably this conjunction of good omens was 
responsible for the exceptionally regular performances of the cars, 
only half-a-dozen or so losing more than ten marks, Everybody 
was back by seven o’clock. 


Biograph Studio 


A Little ‘‘ Easy.”—Thursday’s work also seemed hardly stiff 
enough for the vehicles, though many a driver was glad to have 
a little easy. Sixty-one cars started, and they ran down to the sea 
so well together that an 
extra hour was allowed 
for luncheon, much to 
the contentment of the 
observers who had 
usually gone short in 
attending to their duties. 
The only excitement of 
the day was provided 
by the Surrey police 
authorities, whose folly 
surpassed itself, It will 
be remembered that the 
most careful precautions 
were taken by the com- 
mittee to prevent fast 
driving, the stringency 
of which quite disgusted 
some of the foreign 
entrants ; but, neverthe- 
less, a number of con- 
stables were put into a 
furniture van to entrap 
the cars and their drivers 
on the Cuckfield road 
on their return. 


RHE TARE ER 


A Disappearing Prophet.—Mr. J. Smyth 
Pigott, the modern Messiah, evidently tho- 
roughly understands the art of keeping 
public attention fixed on himself. After the 
magnificent advertisement he got by pro- 
claiming himself to be the Messiah he piqued public curiosity 
still further by vanishing just at a time when everyone was on the 
tiptoe of expectation to hear his newest proclamation. An enormous 
crowd gathered at the “Ark of the Covenant” on Sunday week to 
hear Mr. Pigott’s latest revelation, but most of them found it impos- 
sible to gain an entrance to the church or even 
to satisfy their curiosity as to what Mr. Pigott 
looked like, for that 
remarkable man hur- 
ried so rapidly into 
his place of worship 
that not many people 
got a sight of him, 
and once inside he 
refused to make any 
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WAITING TO SEE MR. J. SMYTH PIGOTT, THE ‘‘MODERN MESSIAH” 


Entering the ‘‘ Ark of the Covenant” at Clapton 


more revelations. The following day he suddenly disappeared from 
London, and although the faithful no doubt know of his where- 
abouts the scoffers are left in complete ignorance as to where he 
is and what his next movement will be. 


A Danish Palace.—The simplicity of the ordinary life of the 
Danish Royal Family is nowhere more strongly illustrated than at 
Bernstorff Castle, where they have been “holidaying” lately. The 
palace itself is not much larger than an English country seat and 
the accommodation is limited. The late Czar and the Czarina 
Dagmar did not mind being packed away in two little rooms, but 
our King could never like the closeness of this lodgment. He has 
always had a dislike to Bernstorff for this reason, and the shortness 
of some of his visits to Denmark may be accounted for by the fact 
that the Danish Royal Family were at Bernstorffat the time. Queen 
Alexandra, on the other hand, has a special love for the place because 
she spent her youth there. 


Fair Rosamond of Fredensborg.—Fredensborg Castle—the usual 
autumn palace of the King of Denmark—or rather the woods round 
it, is the scene of a curious legend. It is said that King Valdemar II. 
was enamoured of a beauty named Tovelille, who rather resembled 
our fair Rosamond, especially in the fact that she was hidden away 
from the jealous queen in a small castle called Gurre, which stood 
in the forest beyond the Esrom Lake. Fredensborg Castle did not 
exist at the time. The Queen, however, as in the English version, 
had her day at last. Ever since his death King Valdemar is said to 
have haunted the Esrom Forest looking for Tovelille. 


High Politics on the Quiet.—lf the inner secrets of the meetings 
at Fredensborg were ever published they would form a most interest- 
ing book. In the conversations which have ensued there nothing 
has been too high to be left out. The late Queen Louise was an 
adept at introducing political subjects in which she was interested. 
Questions which were exercising the greatest diplomatic minds were 
settled, baulked, or shelved by private little conversations between 
relations in the Queen’s boudoir or over cigars. Here was arranged 
the visit to Balmoral which so effectually neutralised the visit to 
Paris. Prince Bismarck hated these meetings. Even at the present 
day the news that Queen Alexandra and the Czarina Dagmar have 
met for “a quiet family holiday” in Denmark causes the French 
press and the German Emperor to vie in flattery to the Russian Bear. 


A VANISHING PROPHET. 
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An Important Experiment.—A very im- 
portant experiment is being carried out on a. 
road about fifty yards long lying between 
Pont Street and Lennox Gardens, Chelsea. 
It has been paved with tarred macadam. 
Actually London is no longer to wait. -An experiment on so vast 
a scale proves the enterprise and up-to-dateness of our new 
municipal authorities. Of course, to urge that as the material 
has been tried all over America and in various towns in England, 
including Torquay and Clifton, with most satisfactory results the age 
of experiment might be said to be past would be unseemly and 
irreverent. However, as this paving has worn excellently well in 
what is practically a thoroughfare and contrasts admir- 
ably with the next section which is of plain macadam 
perhaps the Chelsea authorities will tar the latter also: 
by way of progress. 

For Country Consumption only.—There were once 
four famous canons of Durham. One could write a ser- 
mon but could not deliver one, the second could deliver 
one but not write one, the third could do both, and the 
last neither. These ecclesiastics are prototypes of the 
House of Commons, with this difference. There are 
men in the House of oratorical genius who never speak. 
The House appreciates their dumbness, They have 
not “the manner,” the specialised knowledge. In the 
country, however, they are great men, Mr. J. A. 
Rentoul, K.C., for instance. He is now a judge of 
the City of London Court. He seldom, if ever, spoke 
in the House, but at every by-election he was. 
clamoured for, the most brilliant and captivating 
speaker in the party, facile princeps the leader of the 
fifteen or twenty who made up the platform brigade. 


In the Political ‘‘Greenroom.” — During the 
Welsh Church debate a magnificent speech was made 
by a poor fellow who has since died. But members 
walked jout. As a snob said, ‘I could have that 
speech in my barn or my billiard-room for sos.” It is. 
after political meetings, though, when the orators have 
had supper, that one learns the hollow insincerity of poli- 
tics. The players in the drama discuss their parts and 
chuckle over the artifices by which they brought down ‘the house.” 
Many of them are as jealous as music-hall artists, and if storics 
are purloined there is sad trouble. Mr. Winston Churchill is most 
in demand in the country and more difficult to get than a Cabinet 
Minister. The other success of the session, Lord Hugh Cecil, is 
practically unknown to audiences outside his own constituency. 


Many Happy Returns to—September 24: Lord Hope, 1887; 
Lord Wolverton, 1861; Lord Louth, 1868; Mr. S. R. Crockett, 
1860. September 25: Lord Hopetoun, 1860; Sir Richard 
Powell, 1842; Sir Duncan Hay, 1882; Myr. Arthur Hacker, 
A.R.A., 1858. September 26: Lady Lathom,; Dowager Lady 
Lonsdale; Lord Haliburton, 1832. September 27: Elizabeth 
Duchess of Wellington, Captain A. T. Mahan, 1840. Septem- 
ber 28: King of Portugal; Queen of Portugal, Duke of New- 
castle, 1864, Mr. Henry Arthur Jones, 1851; General Frenchy. 
1852. September 29; Duchess of Cumberland; Princess Alex- 
andra of Cumberland. September 30: Lord Roberts, 1832; 
Lord Penrhyn, 1836; Lord Dalzell, 1877. 


SERVICE ON BOARD A MISSION SHIP 
In the London Docks on Sunday morning 
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Lord Kitchener as Statesman.—Lord 
Kitchener’s share in the interview at the 
Colonial Office between Mr. Chamberlain 
and Generals Botha, De Wet, and Delarey 
was more that of a statesman than a soldier. 
It was the sort of task which often fell to the 
lot of the Duke of Wellington. Like his great 
predecessor—whom in general character Lord 


GENERAL SIR JOHN FRENCH 


Who took up his command at Aldershot last week 


Kitchener more closely resembles than any 
other British officer—“ K, of K.” is no minder 
of words. A wrathful prophecy that there 
would be “hell to pay,” and an urgent request 
to a subordinate officer that he should get 
clear of some obstreperous allies and “ pitch 
them to the devil,” are the sentences 
that the Iron Duke employed at times to 
express his feelings, while a brusque “im- 
possible ” and a curt “go on” were amongst 
the viscount’s flowers of speech the other day. 
Lord Kitchener had many opportunities of 
making remarks, yet during the whole of the 
long interview he opened his mouth for speech 
on only seven occasions. Of these two were 
to utter the terse “impossible” and “ go on.” 
There is no word wastage in my Lord of 
Khartoum. 


The War Commission.—The Royal Com- 
mission which the King has appointed to 
inquire into the preparations for and conduct 
of the war in South Africa up to the occupa- 
tion of Pretoria will in due course have to 
present a report which will probably be of 
more general interest than any document 
which has hitherto been issued in connection 
with the campaign. The scope of the inquiry 
is vast, but there is little probability of any 
important point in it being overlooked, so re- 
presentative is the body by which the investi- 
gation will be held. The Earl-of Elgin and 
Kincardine, K.G., the chairman, isa volunteer 
officer, being the honorary colonel of the tst 
Fifeshire Royal Garrison Artillery (Volun- 
teers), while in the way of veteran soldiers 
and sailors are Field-Marshal Sir Henry W. 
Norman and Admiral Sir John Ommanney 
Hopkins. Even a royal commission, in spite 
of the great powers conferred upon it, cannot 
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hope to arrive at the truth of everything, but 
in so far as it is possible to get at the heart of 
many strange matters relating to the war this 
latest commission gives every promise of 
succeeding. Major-General Sir John Ardagh 
and his colleagues in South Africa will be 
working simultaneously with the commission 
at home. 


A Military Civilian. — Major Arthur Griffiths, 
whose article in THE TATLER on Harrogate 
attracted so much attention, is one of the best- 
known military writers of the day. He started 
his military career at the beginning of the 
Crimea War, and went to Birr in Ireland to 
learn such military arts as the goose-step and 
standing at ease. A few months later he was 
fighting in the Crimea. He later in life served 
his country in the more peaceful capacity of 
a civil servant, in which service he earned a 
high reputation. Among his schoolfellows 
were Sir George White, the hero of Ladysmith, 
and Dean Farrar. 


A Popular General.—General Paget, who 
has recently returned from South Africa with 
the Scots Guards, is one of the most popular 
officers in the brigade. Soldiering is his 
profession and his pastime, but when not on 
active service his favourite sport is racing. 
He has owned a number of successful 
racehorses, among whom was Waterhen. 
General Paget some few years ago had an 
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encounter with a burglar. Coming home one 
night the general noticed that the door of his 
wife’s room stood open. This attracted his 
attention and put him on his guard. On 
entering the room he saw a burglar in the act 
of decamping with Mrs. Paget’s jewels. A 
chase at once ensued, ending in a complete 
victory for the general, who captured both the 
loot and the looter. 

Military Police for London.—The band 
of half-a-dozen military police for London, 
which is to be commanded by a sergeant and is 
to keep its weather-eye open for breaches of 
discipline in any shape or form, has. a lively 
task in store. The capital is familiar with 
the ordinary military policeman but not with 
the specially selected men who are to come 
from Aldershot and who are remarkable for 
their exalted character. If these military 
policemen are able to cover every duty which 
will fall to them in London they will rank as 
remarkable experts, for theoretically there are 
no secrets hidden from them in the dress 
regulations, the manual of military law, and 
the King’s regulations. They must, indeed, 
be military encyclopedias if they are to fulfil 
their task with satisfaction to themselves. 
They must, again, theoretically, be able to 
tell why. the 5th Fusilier wears his plume, 
why the Welsh Fusilier possesses the “ flash,” 
why the Marine has the privilege of putting 
one of his buttons into mourning, and explain 
a hundred and one other odds and ends of 
military millinery and tailoring which have 
their stirring or fascinating history. _ All these 
things I am sure the military police know and 
could tell. 


Hughes & Mullins 
“VICTORIA AND ALBERT” 
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By Adrian Ross. 


t must be acknowledged that the reproach of the Americans, 
though exaggerated, is not undeserved. Great Britain is in too 
many respects obsolete. The Germans, indeed, are not justified in 
echoing the charge as they do ; though ahead of us in some ways, in 
technical education and military science, yet in their grammar, their 
duels, their caste feeling, and their newspapers they belong to 
But though Germany 
shows survivals older than anything in England, we are nothing to 
boast of. Not that the old is necessarily wrong or the new 
necessarily right. 
as old as the first century of the Christian era (its two founders died 
suddenly about the same time), is quite modern in its methods. Our 
British defect is to hold on to institutions and methods which we 
do not especially love or believe in and which have long ago lost 
whatever meaning and worth they possessed simply because we are 
too lazy or too badly taught to be able to think. 


remote geological epochs of civilisation. 


American sensational journalism, if in essentials 


ook, for instance, at the education question just now. It is generally 
admitted that British education is deficient and needs to be 
brought up to the standard of Germany, let us say. But instead of 
concentrating the attention of the nation and its representatives on 
the problem of first teaching children to understand facts and think 
about them and then giving them useful facts to work with, our 
politicians are stirring up Church zeal or Nonconformist protest over 
the question whether, when, and how far children shall be taught 
various dogmas and formulas to which very few of them will attach. 
any meaning for the very short time during which they remember the 
words. This isa temper of mind which, as has been humorously 
pointed out in this month’s WVineteenth Century, is medieval. It 
belongs to the age when people really contrived to suppose that their 
eternal welfare depended upon the absolute orthodoxy of the almost 
unintelligible formulas to which they had given an entirely 
unintelligent consent. 


gain, look at our Trade Union Congress—the Parliament of 
Labour as some call it, though it labours less than even the 
other Parliament. 
ignoring the questions of the present and going off into the dead and 
decomposed problems of the past. What possible good could it do 
to pass a resolution either condemning the war—as the delegates did 


There was the same entirely obsolete way of 


—or approving it, as it seems the majority rather meant todo? In 
the first place,-the war was over; in the second, the meeting was 
convened to discuss the position and promote the interests of those 
British workmen combined in trade societies. ‘“ Instead of which,” 
as the judge said, it resolved itself for a time into a Liberal public 
meeting of exactly fifty years ago I am not saying that the 
Liberals of fifty years ago may not have been very much in the right 
in their disputes with the still more obsolete Tories ; but, after all, the 


world has moved since then. 


T bere was a most illuminative little incident in the last congress. 
The hall was full and the air hot ; the windows could not be 
opened wide without drowning the voices of the speakers by the 
roar of traffic. 
current of air, and the order was given. 
gasped and sweltered in the windless air. 


So an electric fan was to be fixed to create a 

But still the delegates 
It appeared that the firm 
to which the order was sent employed only union men, and no union 
man was disengaged at the moment in his working hours. Of course, 
to come round after hours and fix the fan was not to be thought of. 
It was a pathetic instance of the power of obsolete ideas. Even so 
did Austrian generals face the young Bonaparte, following out the 
methods prescribed by the standard authors on strategy and tactics ; 
even so (a closer parallel) did the Spanish courtiers once allow their 
king, and the king allow himself, to be scorched into a fever because 
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the particular nobleman whose office it was to move his chair away 
was not to be found. Trade unions, after all, are merely an expe- 
dient for getting work done with due regard to the interests of the 
workmen. If their rules prevent work from being done quickly and 
well, their rules must go. 


I met a Labour delegate, 

His face was flushed, his eye elate; 

And as he mopped his manly brow 

He said, “ We have been working now!” 


I asked, “ Have you the view expressed 
That every man must do his best?” 
He said, “ We all condemn and scorn 
The shilling duty upon corn!” 


Said I, “ Have you provision made 

To save our fast declining trade 

From German ring and Yankee trust?” 
He said, “ We vote the war unjust!” 


Said I, “I’ve heard of something like 

A court to arbitrate a strike.” 

Said he, ‘ Such ways we do not choose, 
For possibly our side might lose.” 


Said I, “No doubt you wish the nation 
To have a better education.” 

Said he, “ We think the Government 
Desires to undermine Dissent.” 


Said I, “TI trust your judgment leans 

To introducing new machines.” 

Said he, “ We feel aggrieved because 
We disapprove of judge-made laws!” 


Said I, “Pray tell me, if you please, 
Have you declared the moon is cheese ?’” 
He answered with regretful thrill, 


“No, we forgot; next year, we will!” 


Aristocratic Privilege in Austria.—lf divinity doth hedge a 
king in Austria it also makes a ring fence round an archduke, as 
an unfortunate actress in Vienna found to her cost not long ago. It 
happened that a play was put in rehearsal before it passed the 
censor, and when it was eventually submitted to that officer was 
duly licensed on the condition that the word “duke” should be 
substituted for “archduke” in the few places where the latter was 
mentioned. Unfortunately for herself Fraulein Triesch, at a public 
performance, forgot all about the alteration and pronounced the 
forbidden word, with the result that she was hauled before a police 
magistrate and fined the equivalent of “ forty shillings or a month” 
for the indiscretion. Asa matter of fact, the Court of Austria is still 
the most exclusive in the world, its etiquette the most rigid, and the 
privileges and susceptibilities of its constituent nobles the most 
stringently guarded. The royal caste especially is practically above 
the law, and it is said that, like the grandees of Old Japan, its 
members execute justice upon themselves but never seek it or 
submit to it from others. 


An Irish M.P.—One of the most prominent figures in the Irish 
political world at present is that of Mr. T, W. Russell, the member 
for South Tyrone. He began his parliamentary career as a Liberal, 
and in that capacity unsuccessfully contested Preston in 1885. In 
1886 he joined the Unionist party, and some years later took a minor 
office under Lord Salisbury’s administration. A couple of years ago, 
however, he severed himself from the Government owing to his views 
upon the compulsory purchase of land in Ireland. Compulsory 
purchase at present occupies a foremost place in the programme of 
the Irish Nationalist party. Whatever may be the merits or demerits 
of such a policy Mr. Russell is an enthusiastic believer in it, and so 
whole-hearted a champion must command attention and respect. 
Mr. Russell has hosts of friends in the House of Commons, where he 
is deservedly most popular. 
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SOCIETY IN TOWN AND COUNTRY 


Week by Week. 


The Hostess of Bath House.—Mrs. 
Julius Wernher is the wife of the South 
African millionaire who with his partner, 
Mr. Beit, has emerged so triumphantly 
from the encounter with Mr. Markham. 
A few years ago Mr. Wernher bought 
Bath House, Piccadilly, improved and 
enlarged it, and under Mrs. Wernher’s 
charming and gracious hostess-ship it 
soon became a much-esteemed social 
centre and habitat for charitable under- 
takings. Mrs, Wernher’s 
party to view the procession was to have 
been entertained with lavish magni- 
ficence. She naturally has splendid 
diamonds, but prefers simplicity of attire 
and jewellery. The rooms at Bath 
House are exquisitely furnished, a result 
of Mrs. Wernher’s. taste, and contain 
priceless curios. 


coronation 


The Duchess of Beaufort.—Before 
she married the Marquis of Worcester in 
1895 the present Duchess of Beaufort 
was the Baroness de Tuyll, a foreign 
designation which, nevertheless, covered 
an English personality, for the duchess 
was a Miss Harford ere she wedded 
Baron Carlo de Tuyll, and she hailed 
from Gloucestershire, which as every- 
body knows is not only English but a 
kind of appanage of the Beaufort duke- 
dom so far as immediate influence goes. 
The duchess is handsome and a good 
horsewoman, but like her grace of 
Sutherland long ago succumbed to the 
temptations of the motor car and has 
made many a trip in her ¢eu/-teuf since 
she first essayed the journey by road from 
London to Badminton. When he was Lord 
Worcester the Duke of Beaufort, a fine, broad- 
shouldered, healthy-looking country gentleman, 
had many friends, and at least one nick- 
name; but of late he does not seem to care 
so much for society, though he still keeps up 
the Badminton reputation for hunting and 
hospitality. He is not, however, so wealthy 
as his father, the duke who died three years 
ago, though for that matter neither tenant 
nor labourer on the estate is allowed to suffer 
from the contraction of income. 


Lady Naylor-Leyland. — Of the many 
American women who have married English- 
men Lady Naylor-Leyland has some claim 
to be considered the most beautiful, which 
perhaps accounts for the circumstance that 
her late husband, who was an _ extremely 
wealthy man, married her for her loveliness 
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MRS. JULIUS WERNHER'S LITTLE BOY, 


and quite without regard to her worldly 
possessions. He was then Mr. Herbert 
Naylor-Leyland, a tall, handsome, good- 
natured, soldierly man about town, without 
any particular object in life beyond the con- 
genial one of pleasing his charming wife. To 
gratify her he tried to take politics seriously — 
people even said that he changed from Tory 
to Radical because she wished it, and for her 
became one of Mr. Gladstone’s 
baronets, though personally he cared not a 
jot for the honour. They were married about 
thirteen years ago, and their eldest son, the 
present Sir Albert Edward Naylor-Leyland, is 
twelve years old. ‘During their married life 
Lady Naylor-Leyland was indefatigable as 
hostess and general helpmeet to her husband, 
presiding over the delightful parties which 
they gave at Hyde Park House and coming 
out as her husband’s best canvasser when he 


sake he 
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contested Colchester, and again when he 
won the Southport seat; but since she 
was widowed three years ago she has 
lived very quietly, devoting herself en- 
tirely to her children. 
to believe that she may shortly emerge 
from her seclusion, and if her return to 
the gay world of brilliant people should 
be accompanied by the announcement 
of a prospective alliance with an eligible 
parté 1 should not be at all surprised. 


There is reason 


A Woman of Taste.—Lady Naylor- 
Leyland was born Miss Jennie Cham- 
berlain at Cleveland, out west in the 
“Blue Grass Country” as the Yankees 
call it ; and though already a recognised 
beauty before her marriage was com- 
paratively unsophisticated when she first 
came over to England. But by her 
charm and her intellectual gifts—for she 
is both witty and humorous—she soon 
won her way into the inner circle. Her 
husband, too, had friends in high quarters, 
and King Edward, as Prince of Wales, 
went to her first ball and was godfather 
to her eldest son. The Duke of Cam- 
bridge and the then Duke of York were, 
I believe, sponsors of her second son. 
Most Americans dress expensively and 
look dowdy. Lady Naylor-Leyland 
never belonged to that category; she 
was always faultlessly gowned. But that 
is not the only direction in which she 
has shown 
These have been even more sensibly 
displayed in the. preference she has 
shown for the coateyead ie: adoption. 
Since she was married she has never 
revisited “the land that licks creation.” But 
then Hyde Park House is one of the love- 
liest and best-planned in London, and once 
installed there any ordinary mortal might 
reasonably consider it sinful to leave it. 


taste and discrimination. 


The Duke of Northumberland.—On the 
death of the late Duke of Argyll the present 
Duke of Northumberland was appointed a 
trustee of the British Museum in his place. 
The deceased duke was father-in-law of the 
new trustee, and some newspapers at the 
time slyly hinted that the trusteeship was not 
a hereditary office. 
Duke of Northumberland is a first-rate man 


As a matter of fact the 


of business and was appointed to the trustee- 
ship purely on his own merits. His grace 
has four stately homes in Northumberland, 
but resides principally at Alnwick Castle. 


The duchess has gone to Kielder. 
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Two Out of Five.—There are five ladies 
Grimston, three of whom are quite children. 
Lady Helen and her sister, Lady Hermione, 
are both out and are extremely clever and 
pretty young girls. Their father is, of course, 


Lord Verulam, who married a daughter of 
Sir Frederick Ulric Graham. Lady Verulam is 
a granddaughter of a Duke of Somerset and 
married in the first instance Mr. Mackintosh 


and subsequently the Earl of Verulam. 
Viscount Grimston, who is heir to the title, 
is a bright, pleasant-looking, popular young 
man. He is unmarried. He was born in 
April, 1880, just at the conclusion of the 
memorable general election that returned the 
Liberal party to power with such a sweeping 
majority. Both Lady Helen and Lady Her- 
mione are keen and skilful hockey players. 


The King’s Movements. — The King intends 
to have shooting parties at Windsor Castle 
towards the end of October, and among the 
guests who will be invited are the Marquis de 
Soveral, Count Albert Mensdorff, Count 
Wolff Metternich, Lord Esher, Lord Farquhar, 
Lord Stanley, Lord de Grey, Mr. John Ward, 
Lord Gosford, Lord Crichton, the Duke of 
Sutherland, and Mr. Carnaby Foster. The 
guests will be put up at the castle and the 
“shoots ” will last three days. The principal 
preserves are in the neighbourhood of Cran- 
bourne Tower, Cumberland Lodge, the 
Obelisk, and Virginia Water. Prince Chris- 
tian and Captain Walter Campbell have been 
going their rounds most assiduously of late. 


King and Continent.—It would be as well 
not to place any confidence in the ‘‘ authen- 
tic” information given, or stated to have been 
given, by Rivieran mayors and other officials, 
The whole of the Riviera hopes that the King 
will go there in the spring, and the next best 
thing would be for the travelling public to 
believe that he is going there. But as a 
matter of fact the King does not make his 
plans so far in advance. They depend very 
much on events of the moment. The 
days of exact routine have passed, and the 
Court officials who are really in the King’s 
confidence and know his Majesty’s plans 
sooner than anyone else say that it is as 
impossible to prophesy in advance with any 
certainty what his Majesty’s private move- 
ments may be in the course of three months 


LADY HELEN GRIMSTON 
The eldest daughter of the Earl of Verulam 
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as it would be in the case of any private 
person possessed of unlimited means, good 
health, and a desire for amusement. In the 
case of the Scotch voyage, for instance, the 
plans were altered from day 
to day. With regard to 
the Riviera the utmost that 
can be said is that the King 
may pay a visit to the south 
of France next year; but 
if so he will not start in 
January but will wait till 
about the end of February. 
The Victoria and Albert 
will be sent round and the 
King will join it by rail; he 
will live on board, and will 
keep up more state than he 
has been accustomed to in his 
previous visits. Also, he will 
not fix his moorings at Cannes, 
but will cruise from town to 
town and will visit the principal 
Italian ports, including Genoa 
and Naples. At thesame time 
this shadow of a plan is liable 
to alteration if international 
troubles or private health inter- 
vene, or if his Majesty should 
find that pressure of public 
business prevents his leaving 
England at that time. 

The King’s Fishing.—The King’s Aber- 
geldie and Balmoral waters on the Dee 
extend for fourteen miles down from the 
Bridge of Invercauld. This stretch contains 
many fine casts, five of which are as good 
as any on the Dee—even the Duke of Fife’s 
waters, which is saying a good deal. The 
fishing in the Muich, however, is quite 
different. It is a good trout stream, and the 
loch especially is full of trout, but there are 
no salmon. Queen Alexandra and Princess 
Victoria have both caught many trout in the 
loch. 


“Lady Fanny.”—Lord and Lady Tweed- 
mouth have been entertaining a succession of 
friends, including Lord Howe and Lady 
Curzon, at Guisachan. Lady Tweedmouth 
was better known formerly 
as Lady Fanny Marjori- 
banks, the wife of Mr. 
Edward Marjoribanks, the 
Liberal whip, and ‘in those 
happier days for Liberalism 
the house in |Piccadilly was 
a very favourite rendezvous 
for the party. Now Lady 
Tweedmouth receives the 
no longer united party at Brook 
House with magnificent hos- 
pitality. Invitations to Gui- 
sachan, however, are reserved 
for intimate friends. Tall, 
stately, exquisitely dressed and 
jewelled, possessing much of 
the cleverness of her mother, 
the late Frances Duchess of 
Marlborough, Lady Tweed- 
mouth makes a brilliant and 
charming hostess. 


Alice Hughes 


A Rising Diplomat.—It is 
the common lot of diplomacy 
that when you have become 
well known and popular in 
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one place you are transferred to another. 
Transfer, however, means promotion and 
higher salary. In the case of Mr. Bax- 
Ironside the change from Stockholm to 
Caracas is very great. The latter has a 
tropical climate, boasts a wonderful variety 
of objectionable insects, a population which 
is always convulsed by revolutions, and a 
series of governments which are ever on 
the verge of broken diplomatic relations and 
think very little of the murder of foreign 
diplomatists. On the other hand, as Minister 
he is independent, and the country may offer 
him a chance of showing resource and firm- 
ness—if diplomatic relations are not broken 
before he reaches it—and there is a good rise 
of salary. 


The Duke’s Hostess.—The visit of the 
Duke of Cambridge to Lord and Lady 
Feversham at Duncombe Hall is not by any 
means his first. They are old friends of his. 
Lady Feversham was one of the beautiful 
Grahams of Netherby, and Sir Richard. Graham 
of Netherby, who married Lady Cynthia Dun- 
combe, is Lady Feversham’s nephew. Lady 
Feversham has known the sorrow of losing 
her son, the late Lord Helmsley,. and the 
horror of finding fire and smoke leaping out 
in her own room at night. On the latter 
occasion, which occurred at Duncombe in 
1894, it-was. mainly owing to Lady Fever- 
sham’s bravery and presence of mind in 
rousing the whole household that they were’ 
not destroyed as well as the house; Lady 
Feversham is clever as well as brave, and her 
daughters owe much to her. 


Lady Inchiquin.—Lord and Lady Inchi- 
quin are at present entertaining at Dromoland. 
Lady Inchiquin, 2¢e Miss Johnston Foster, was 
the daughter of the late Mr. Johnston Foster 
of Moor Park near Ludlow, who left her that 
place and a fortune which has been stated at 
430,000 per annum, The Duchess of Somer- 
set helped to launch the family. 
pretty girl who soon became popular, Miss 
Johnston Foster had only danced for a season 
or two when she married Mr. Julius O’Brien, 
then the heir of the late Lord Inchiquin, and 
the wedding was a very grand one. Since 
then they have succeeded to the title, and 
Moor Park has become the English seat of 
the Irish barony, Lady Inchiquin is fond of 
dogs and horses, flowers, and a country life. 


Alice Hughes 
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WILLIAM ARTHUR AND DIGBY CODDINGTON 
sons of Mrs. Arthur Cayley and grandsons of Sir William Coddington, Bart. 


Born in the Baronetage.—The two little 
boys whose photographs appear above are 
the sons of Mr. and Mrs. Arthur Cayley. One 
often hears the expression, “born in the 
peerage,” but the Masters Cayley may be said 
to have been born in the baronetage, their 
father being a cousin of Sir George Cayley of 
High Hall, Brompton, Yorkshire, while their 
mother is a daughter of Sir William Codding- 
ton of Wycollar, Blackburn, so that they are 
White Rose on one side of their family and Red 
Rose on the other. 


The Heir of 
Apethorpe Hall.— 
The handsome boy 
whose portrait ap- 
pears on this page is 
Lord Burghersh, 
eldest of the three 
charming children of 
Lord and Lady West- 
morland and heir to 
Apethorpe Hall and 
his father’s title, with 
what remains of the 
once magnificent 
family estates. His 
full name is Vere 
Anthony Francis St. 
Clair Fane, and he 
kept his ninth birth- 
day on March 15 last. 
Well grown for his 
age and full of spirits 
he has very winning 
ways and _ inherits 
something of the 
beauty of his lovely 
mother, Lady West- 
morland. On both 
sides the little lord is 
descended from the 
great men of other 
days. His father’s 
family, the Fanes, are 
amongst the oldest in 
England, or rather of 
Wales, for the Fanes 
were originally ap 
Vanes and were 
famous in the Welsh 
marches when the 
Principality was yet 
independent. His mother is, of course, a 
daughter of the great house of St. Clair, once 
amongst the most powerful in Scotland 


Billingham 


though now shorn of its wealth and its power. 
Lady Westmorland’s brother, Lord Rosslyn, 
is the representative of the St. Clairs to-day. 
Lord Westmorland is the head of the house of 
Fane, and in the female line of the Nevilles, 
who were the first earls of Westmorland. 


THE TATLER 
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The Countess of Westmorland.—Tall 
and fair, beautifully proportioned and ex- 
quisitely dressed, Lady Westmorland, the 
mother of Lord Burghersh, is by many people 
considered to be the most beautiful of the five 
lovely daughters of Blanche, Lady Rosslyn ; 
and it must be confessed that when she enters 
a salon she looks as if she had just walked 
out of a picture by Romney. Her manner, 
too, is delightful, her taste perfect, and her 
tact proverbial ; but she is neither so philan- 
thropic as her elder sister, the Duchess of 
Sutherland, so energetic as her younger sister, 
Lady Angela Forbes, so clever as her half- 
sister, Lady Warwick, nor so fortunate as her 
other half-sister, Lady Algernon Gordon- 
Lennox. She is, nevertheless, essentially a 
cultivated woman of the world, witty, cheerful, 
and original ; she rides well, hunts much, 
and occasionally goes a-fishing in the Spey. 
If she was born with the fixed idea that there 
ought to be more than twenty shillings in a 
pound, that is one of the misfortunes which 
is shared by many of the greatest ladies 
of the land. 

The Earl of Westmorland.—Lord West- 
morland is not so well known to society as his 
beautiful wife, but his intimates declare he is 
a “jolly good fellow.” He is certainly very 
pleasant in his manner, an excellent shot, a 
pretty fair judge of a horse, and a good all- 
round sportsman. But he is not a wealthy 
peer and he does not race, though I believe 
he occasionally makes a little bet when he 
knows of a good thing. Because of his shooting 
and his general donhomie he is in great 
demand at the best houses just at this time of 
the year, but his own shootings are all let, 
like the fine old family seat at Apethorpe. 
This, I may say, is not the present Lord West- 
morland’s fault, but is due to his predecessors 
and especially to the last earl, who was a poor 
business man though an excellent soldier, and 
who was always too keenly devoted to the 
turf. 


Lafayette 
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A Ducal Silver Wedding.—During this 
week the Duke and Duchess of Somerset are 
celebrating their silver wedding at Maiden 
Bradley, near Bath, the principal seat of the 
dukedom. The duchess is one of the most 
all-round ladies in the peerage ; she is a good 
shot, a clever whip and keen bikist, has dabbled 
in motoring, drives the noble animal and 
rides him. She is interested in politics, is a 
kindly and gracious hostess, has very good 
taste in dress, furniture, and decoration, is 
fond of china, and writes pleasant 
articles on places she has seen and 
known. When it is added that she 
has splendid diamonds and_ was 
premiére duchess at the coronation 
perhaps enough has been said. . Stay, 
she is a devoted sister and is much 
beloved by her numerous sisters. 


Bulstrode Park.—In view of the 
silver wedding celebration of the Duke 
and Duchess of Somerset it may be 
observed that Bulstrode Park, the 
Bucks residence of Sir John and Lady 
Gwendolen Ramsden, where they enter- 
tain week-end parties so pleasantly, 
once belonged to the dukedom. Lady 
Gwendolen was a daughter of the 
12th duke—* the Sheridan duke,” as 
his brother called him in consequence 
of his marriage to the famous Miss 
Sheridan. She inherited very much 
of her mother’s beauty, and as she was 
a great favourite of her father he left. 
her his favourite residence. Bulstrode 
is a very good house in a picturesque 
and well-wooded park not far from 
Beaconsfield. It lies in the “ week-end 
country.” Not far off are Tring, 
Aston,Clinton, Hall Barn, Wilton Park, 
Loudwater, Ditton Park, and other 
places of the same kind. 


An Anak of the Peerage.—The 
Duke of Somerset is a very tall man, 
and so are his brothers. It used to 
be a joke that he was ‘‘very high up 
in the world” even before he became 
a duke. He is the eighteenth of his 
line from the great Duke of Somerset 
——Protector Somerset—but as the duke- 
dom has had some vicissitudes he is 
the 15th duke. He is a keen sports- 
man, goes down regularly to the Sey- 
mour Hotel at Totnes to shoot his 
coverts towards Berry Pomeroy Castle, 
hunts in the shires in the season, and 
is a tremendous walker. He knows 
how to use his fists, as an objectionable 
tramp once found out. He is a keen 
yachtsman and is a member of the 
Royal Yacht Squadron. As he was 
the son of a very younger son his 
prospects of the dukedom at birth were 
not worth considering, but fate favoured 
him. 


Literary Duchesses.—Her Grace of 
Sutherland possesses the gift of being 
able to write with much fluency and 
ease. She has contributed from time 
to time to several journals. The Duchess 
of Somerset has also a strongly-developed 
taste for literary work, and in spite of her 
fondness for’ outdoor sports and exercise 
finds time to write an occasional magazine 
article. Her grace, by the way, in the absence 
of a Duchess of Norfolk, is the premier duchess 
of England. The Duchess of Leeds has also 
contributed to different journals. She is a 
sister of Lord Durham. 
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A Philanthropic Peer.—Lord Shaftesbury, 
who with Lady Shaftesbury is entertaining a 
number of distinguished guests at Belfast 
Castle during the sitting of the British Associa- 
tion, is, of course, a grandson of the great 
philanthropist known as “ Lord Shaftesbury 


ONE OF OUR LITERARY DUCHESSES 


Her Grace of Somerset 


the Good.” The present earl is following in 
his grandsire’s footsteps, and with his charming 
wife is ever foremost in the promotion of 
charitable objects. Whilst quartered in Cork 
some years ago with his regiment, the roth 
Hussars, he took ’a principal part in an 
amateur performance of Les Cloches de 
Corneville, which had a most successful run 
of a week at the Cork Opera House. The 
performance was in aid of a local charity, 
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and Lord Shaftesbury, who possesses a fine 
tenor voice and acts well, largely contributed 
to the success of the piece. A few years ago 
Lord Shaftesbury sang with equal success to 
rather a different but no less enthusiastic 
audience. This was the occasion when he 
attended a distribution of prizes at a London 
Board school, and delighted some hundred 
youngsters by giving them a rendering of “I 
want yer, ma honey.” Belfast Castle and 
the adjoining estate were inherited by the late 
Lady Shaftesbury from her father, 
Lord Donegal. 


The Viceroy’s Powers.—The new 
Viceroy of Ireland will make his state 
entrance into Dublin after his return 
from Scotland at the end of this month 
or beginning of October. From the 
time of his appointment he is entitled 
to be styled ‘his excellency,” and 
Lady Dudley by courtesy will be styled 
“her excellency.” In conversation 
the Lord Lieutenant is addressed as 
“sir,” just as is royalty, and he takes 
precedence in Ireland of all except 
the actual Sovereign—even of the 
Prince of Wales. One of Lord Cado- 
gan’s most difficult tasks was to so 
comport himself during the visit of the 
Duke of York in 1897 that he should 
not derogate from his official position 
as representative of the Sovereign and 
at the same time should not appear 
to presume at the expense of royalty. 
His success in this difficult matter was 
a triumph of tact. It may be added 
that guests who stay at the viceregal 
lodge or castle are expected to rise 
when the Viceroy enters and the ladies 
to curtsey when they meet him. 


The Viceroy’s Knights.—Among 
other regal privileges exercised by the 
Viceroy of Ireland is that of making 
knights. Formerly the power was real 
and actual, and the Viceroy could at 
his own pleasure confer knighthood 
on his followers. Now, however, he 
submits a list to the Ministry, which 
has to receive their approval first. 
Then the ceremony of knight- 
ing is performed by the Lord 
Lieutenant. Formerly he 
used to borrow a sword for 
the purpose from one of the 
A.D.C.’s, who 
received a fee 
of £5 for the 
service ; but it 
happened that 
on one occa- 
sion an A.D.C. 
who was called 
on to lend his 
sword de- 
clared that a 
British _ officer 
could not de- 
liver up his 
sword of his 
own will with- 
out disgrace, and so, after that, a special 
sword was prepared. During the season the 
Viceroy resides at the castle and maintains 
great state. A “court circular” is issued 
which chronicles the doings of all the vice- 
regal party and contains accounts of the 
drawing-rooms, levées, state balls, and any 
other functions which the Viceroy may give 
or attend, Presentations to the Viceroy are 
equivalent to presentations to the Sovereign. 


Lafayette 
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Visitor to the Cape.—Lady Morpeth goes 
out at the end of this month to South Africa 
to join Lord Morpeth at the Cape. 
travel with Lord and Lady Grey. 
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She will 
Lady 


Morpeth, #ée Miss Rhoda !’Estrange, was 


daughter of Colonel Paget I’Estrange. 
Muncaster, who was the daughter of Mr. Edmund Il’Estrange of 
Tynte Lodge in county Leitrim. 
Lord and Lady Muncaster, who have no children, and they managed 
the wedding for her as if she had been their own daughter. 
marriage united two powerful north country families. 
was a pretty girl, and her beauty has improved with matron- 
hood. She is fond of flowers, travelling, and needlework. 
Her interest in politics is rather lessened by her husband’s 


want of success. 


Countess Amherst.—Lord and Lady Amherst are spending 
the “Scotch season” at Uppat House, Sutherland. 
good salmon-fishing in the Brora and plenty of deer in the 
Lord Amherst is a sportsman of the older and more 
athletic school and prefers deer-stalking to deer-driving. 
Lady Amherst is the daughter of Mr. Edmund Probyn, a 
Gloucestershire squire of considerable landed estate. 
She first married, as his second wife, the Earl of Lis- f 
burne, grandfather of the present peer, and after his 
death she espoused, also as his second wife, Lord 
She is one of the handsomest ladies ft, 
in the county of Kent, always famous for we 
beauty. At Montreal and in the large house re 
just out of Belgrave Square she enter- : 
will fill the 
former for the West Kent hunt ball 


forest. 


Amherst. 


tains splendidly. She 


in the winter. 


Marquis of Titchfield. —In 


March next year the Marquis 
of Titchfield, heir to the 
Duke of Portland, will be 
ten years old. This 
young gentleman has 
already had some ex- 
periences. He was in 
the Oxford wing at 
Welbeck when it was 
destroyed by fire in 
1901, but was saved 
by hisnurse. His por- 
trait has been exhibited 

in the Royal Academy. 
When he was_ born 
there had not been a 
Marquis of Titchfield 
for forty-nine years. 


She is a cousin of Lady 
She was practically adopted by 


The 
Lady Morpeth 


There is 


THE EARL OF KINNOULI 


Who is engaged to be married to Miss Molly Darell 


A HOUSE PARTY AT CROM CASTLE, LORD ERNE’S SEAT 


TEE TATE BR: 


An Interesting Engagement.—Lord Kin- 


noull, 


whose engagement to Miss 


Molly 


Darell has just been announced, is a good- 
looking widower of forty-seven and one of the 


youngest grandfathers in the peerage. 
he and his fiancée are devoted to music, Miss Darell being an 
excellent violinist while Lord Kinnoull is a capital pianist and a 


IN FERMANAGH 
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Both 


composer of some note. In 
addition to Dupplin Castle, 
a valuable property near 
Perth, he owns a delightful 
little house in Chapel Street, 
Mayfair, where his enter- 
taining takes the form of 
musical parties. His first 
wife, who died in 1900, was 
a daughter of the late Mr. 
John Hawke. His only 
son, Viscount Dupplin, was 
married last year. One of 
his sisters is the widow of 
Mr. Walter Hadow, the 
famous cricketer. 


A Fashionable Engage- 
ment. — Engagements are 
contagious. The engage- 
ment of Mr. John Savile, 
half-brother and _heir-pre- 
sumptive to the Earl of 
Mexborough, is quickly 
followed by that of Mr, 
George Savile, the third 
brother, to Lady Mar- 
garet Forbes, youngest 
sister of the Earl of 
Granard. As _ things 
now stand there are 
only two lives between 
Mr. George Savile and 
the earldom, but Mr. 
John Savile’s marriage 
will probably alter this. 
Lady Margaret Forbes 
is little more than a 
débutante. The mar- 
riage is a Roman 
Catholic one, both the 
parties belonging to the 


foremost section of 
Romanist society in 
England, 
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The names, reading from left to right, are: Back row—The Hon. Gerald Ward, Captain Leslie, Lord Erne, Lady Evelyn Ward, Lady Mabel Crichton, Miss 
Dennistown, Lady Delmare, Lord Crichton; middle row—Colonel Crichton, Lady Erne, Princess Margaret of Connaught, Duke of Connaught, Duchess of 
Cennaught, Lady Alexandra Hamilton, Mrs. Leslie, Lord Hyde; front row—Lord Ingestre, Captain Lascelles, the Hon. Arthur Crichton, Lord Cole 
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A GOSSIP ABOUT BOOKS. 


rs. Campbell Praed in My Australian Girlhood’ gives you 
with the practised pen of a novelist the vivid impressions of 

an adventurous childhood. It is odd to think that her reminiscences 
go back to a time when the black man, now nearly extinct, was 
almost the sole inhabitant of Queensland. Iam glad to find that 
Mrs. Campbell Praed sees two sides to the question of his extinction. 
The feeling of most Queenslanders towards the native is that of 
The Injuns are being druv 
It’s rayther rough on the 
Injuns is pizen wherever 


Artemus Ward towards the Indian : 
nearer and nearer to the setting sun. 
setting sun, but [I’m rejiced to hear it. 
found.” 

But Mrs. Campbell Praed is candid enough to admit that in their 
ferocity and treachery the 
blacks but bettered the in- 
struction given them by the 
settlers. The native, how- 
ever, was not the most terrible 
enemy of the settler as the 
following story—one of many 
of the kind—will convince 
you :— 

‘A woman whose hus- 
band and his mate had left 
her with her little child of 
three on the track, “while they 
searched 
frightened and followed them, 


for water, got 
leaving the little one tied to 
a gum sapling. They had 
got lost in the trackless forest 
and so did she. All that day 
and all the next night they 
wandered in the bush, and 
when the men at last found 
themselves at the little village 
they had left the woman and 
the child were still missing. 
‘Search parties were sent 
out for the woman and child, 
and very soon by the side of 
the track the child was found ; 
but the horror of the thing 
was that the soldier ants had 
attacked the defenceless baby, 
and _ before ‘it died the poor 
mite had gone through’ the 
torture to which Red Indians 
used sometimes to condemn 
their enemies. Its skin was 
literally eaten, and they buried 
what remained under the gum 
sapling to which it had been 
tied. 
mother, perishing with thirst, 


In the meantime the 


had been found by a shepherd 

near the township. He brought her there and she told her story. 
The search party returned, and a black boy riding ahead met her 
and blurted out the news of what they had discovered. On hearing 
it the woman lost her reason and died soon afterwards in the 
asylum of the district.” 

It is curious how deep a fascination such books as Lord 
Ronaldshay’s Sport and Politics under an Eastern Sky? and 
Sir Martin Conway’s book of climbing, travel, and exploration, 
Aconcagua and Tierra del Fuego} have even upon a man like 
Indeed, I 


might call Lord Ronaldshay a mountaineer as well as a sportsman, 


me, who am neither a mountaineer nor a sportsman, 


THE EARL OF RONALDSHAY 
From Sport and Politics under an Eastern Sky. 
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since he had for months miles of the most arduous climbing of the 
Himalayas in search of his quarry. What nerve, pluck, staying 
power, perseverance under heart-sickening discouragement, fortitude 
under heart-breaking disappointment and hardship, in order to shoot 


a sheep ! 
Exposing what is mortal and unsure 
To all that fortune, death, and danger dare, 
Even for an egg-shell. 


The “politics” of the title refer chiefly to Lord Ronaldshay’s 
travels. for the purpose of investigating the Russo-Anglo-Persian 
problem. England uses these two sick men, Persia and Turkey, as 
the Kerry omedhawn in O’Connell’s illustration used his old caubeen. 
©’Connell, when reproached for the support of “the base, brutal, 
and bloody Whigs,” as he 
had called them, replied in 
the 
Whigs upon their legs for the 
same reason that the Kerry 


his defence, “I keep 


omedhawn stuck his caubeen 
into a broken pane—not to 
let in the light but to keep 
But the Rus- 
sian rain is so persistent and 
insinuating, not to say in- 
that it 
working its way in. 


out the rain.” 


sidious, is slowly 
Lord 
Ronaldshay insists that the 
policy of Russia is to-day 
precisely Palmerston 
described it fifty years ago: 


“The policy and practice of 


what 


the Russian Government has 
always been to push forward 
its encroachments as fast and 
as far as the apathy of other 
governments would allow it 
to go; but always to stop 
and retire when it was met 
with decided resistance, and 
wait for the next 
favourable opportunity to 
make another spring on its 
intended victim.” 

How the policy of Russia 
differs, except in its persist- 
ence, from that of France, 
Germany, England, or any 


then to 


other progressive Power I 
never could see. I need not 
that Aconcagua and 
Tierra del Fuego, being by 
Sir Martin Conway, 
record also of 
pluck and endurance. 


say 
ised 
indomitable 
No 
doubt, as Sir Martin says, 


Metcalfe, Richmond, Yorks 


(William Blackwood and Sons) 

Aconcagua was in one sense 
neither a difficult nor a dangerous mountain to climb. “ From 
bottom to top there is not a step of any difficulty whatever upon 
But the cold was 


It was a 


it—not a step that a child could not take.” 
insupportable and the thin air all but unbreathable. 
wonderful climb, and alas, as the preface pathetically tells you, Sir 


Martin’s last. MILrEs BARRY. 


1 My AustraLiAN GirLHOooD: Sketches and Impressions of Bush Life. By Mrs, 
Campbell Praed. (London; T, Fisher Unwin.) 

2 SporT AND PoLITICS UNDER AN EASTERN Sky. 
(London: William Blackwood & Sons.) 

3 ACONCAGUA AND TIERRA DEL Furco, By Sir Martin Conway. 


Cassell & Co.) 


By the Earl of Ronaldshay. 


(London: 
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PLAYS. MUSIC. AND OTHER ENTERTAINMENTS 


Week by Week. 


M Tree has found the work in 7#e Eternal City so heavy that ] should like to think that the enterprise of Mr. Rendle and Mr. 


he has postponed the production from Saturday to Thursday, 
by which time it is hoped everything will be ready. Great curiosity 
has been raised by the production, and Mr. Hart has been besieged 


by the gossips. He has kept 
them skilfully at bay, however. 


r. Leslie Stuart’s new 
opera, the book of which 
has been written by Mr. Paul 
Potter and which will be pro- 
duced at the Prince of Wales’s 
Theatre when Zhree Little 
Maids have had their say, 
deals with a schoolgirl who is 
mistaken at the stockbroker’s 
office for a typewriter. The 
opening scene is in the grounds 
of a convent (Mr. Stuart is a 
Roman Catholic as you may 
know), and the second act 
takes place in the stockbroker’s 
office. 1 am anxious to see 
what sort of book Mr. Potter 
can turn out. I do not think 
it will be difficult to beat our 
home-made material. Mr. 
Frohman is going to mount it 
on the most lavish scale. 


Wii Miss Irene Vanbrugh 
was at Dunrobin, where 
she met the King, her husband, 
Mr. Dion Boucicault, was busy 
at New York, where he went 
for the production of J7ds, 
which took place on Monday 
at the Criterion Theatre with 
Mr. Oscar Asche in his original 
part. Miss Virginia Harned, 
the wife of Mr. E. H. Sothern, 
plays the part of Iris. Mr. 
Asche will remain with Mr. 
Frohman until Mr. Tree’s 
production of Richard I, 


gee Opera season at Covent 
Garden is nearing its 
close, but Londoners will still 
have an opportunity of testing 
it, for it goes straight to Mr. 
Robert Arthur’s beautiful 
theatre at Kennington, a house 
that might well be imitated in 
point of construction in the 
West-end. The other evening 
I went to hear Zhe Lily of 
Killarney. \t is quite the 
most old-fashioned opera in 
English that I know, more so, 
I think, than J/aritana or 
The Bohemian Girl. In fact, 
it is more a cantata than an 
Opera, but it contains some 
pretty music, and when we 
have such an artist as Mr. 
Joseph O’Mara singing that 
music the work is a pleasure 
to listen to, Miss Fanny 
Moody is at her best in this 
opera, where she sings with 
the instincts of a great artist. 


Ellis & Walery 
MISS IDA WORSLEY IN ‘*A COUNTRY GIRL” 
When she played Miss Maggie May's part of the Princess during the latter's absence 
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Forsyth had been rewarded, and that we were going to have a 
repetition of this English season on another occasion. What has 
struck me more than anything else about the audience is that it 


seems to be drawn from quite 
a different class from that 
which attends the spoken play. 


err Richard Eckhold, the 
principal conductor of the 
Moody-Manners Opera Com- 
pany, was born at Schandau, 
Germany, in 1855, and received 
his musical education at the 
Dresden Conservatoire, enter- 
ing when only twelve years of 
age. At seventeen the young 
musician joined the Royal 
Opera at Dresden, and three 
years later was first violin. 
He next joined the orchestra 
of the Grand Duke of Olden- 
burg as solo violinist and 
second conductor. In 1895 
Herr Eckhold came to England 
as musical director of the Carl 
Rosa Opera Company, con- 
ducting Zhe Meistersingér, 
Tristan and Isolde, The 
Valkyrie, and Siegfried on 
their first production in English. 
Last September he was en- 
gaged by Mr. Grau to conduct 
at the Grand Opera House, 
New York. Herr Eckhold is 
a devoted follower of Wagner. 


At the Alhambra Theatre 
; there is a stage carpenter 
named James Lennard, whose 
life is an illustration of the 
strange tricks that fate may 
play with the most industrious. 
More than ten years ago, when 
he was a stage carpenter at the 
Princess’s, he was a pupil at 
the Italian School of Music 
and the only Britisher attend- 
ing the class. He had a good 
tenor voice and won the silver 
medal with certificate that en- 
titled him to a scholarship in 
Italy. On account of his 
mother and sister he was, 
however, unable to leave Lon- 
don to take advantage of the 
success that he had won; and 
on the stage, but never in view 
of the audience, he still re- 
mains to follow his trade. He 
is a good linguist, speaking 
French, German, and Italian 
fluently. Foreign artistes at 
the Alhambra often mistake 
him fora native of France or 
Germany. He was born ona 
troopship voyaging from Ports- 
mouth to Malta, his father, 
an Irishman, being at that 
time a sergeant in the 2nd 
Queen’s Royals. 


THE TATLER 


AN INDIAN COMIC ACTOR 


Mr. Baliwalla as an Indian nobleman in a Turkish 
drama called Nazam 


r. Baliwalla is the most celebrated comic 
actor in India. He is the proprietor 

of the oldest Parsee theatrical company, 
having been connected with it for about thirty 
years. He was born in 1853, and began his 
career as a compositor in an insignificant 
printing office, but being a born actor he soon 
attracted the notice of the manager of the first 
Parsee theatrical company, and his father (who 
was a good amateur actor) was coaxed to allow 
his son to join the troupe. He soon attracted 
the attention of the native princes and was 
invited to visit their states. His fame rapidly 
spread, and he visited Burma, Siam, the 
Straits, Hong Kong, and other eastern cities. 
He made an immense fortune in Upper 
Burma, and returned to Bombay rich in 


wealth as well as reputation. 
M* Baliwalla is very enterprising, and 
made up his mind to visit England at 
the time of the last London Exhibition. He 
appeared at Portland Hall and performed 
first in Hindustani. His visit was a failure 
from a pecuniary point of view, but he 
learnt much. Returning to India he was 
presented with a purse to mitigate his losses 
abroad. He built a new theatre called the 
Novelty, and became the sole proprietor of 
the Victoria Theatrical Company. He intro- 
duced radical changes on the Indian stage 
and did much to improve its tone. He has 
the credit of introducing native actresses for 
the first time in India. The Bombay public 
has started a fund to help him build a new 
theatre, which will cost about £10,000. 


] believe I was the first to announce that 

Mr. Gordon Craig was going to mount 
Mr. Lawrence Housman’s Mystery Play, 
which is called Bethlehem. In order that 
the censor may not be able to intervene in 
his foolish way the play will be given under 
conditions where his brief authority will be 
completely powerless. The play will be pro- 
duced on or about December 13, and will be 
given at Oxford about the same time. The 
fact that the Church in the persons of the 
Rev. Percy Dearmer and the Rev. J. F. H. 
Peile of University College, Oxford, have 
placed their names on the preliminary 


announcement ought to assure anybody that 
the play will be treated with reverence. Of 
course, people differ in their ideas as to what is 
reverence. Personally I have the very 
greatest admiration for the genius of Mr. 
Gordon Craig as a stage producer, and it was 
to me a source of disappointment that his 
season at the Queen’s Theatre failed to draw. 


Bens fact is that the average theatre critic is 
a perfectly stodgy and unimaginative 
person. Thus when Mr. Gordon Craig used 
long white floating strips of cloth to give a 
sense of the breeze and of the outdoor 
feeling in Acts and Galatea the “gentlemen 
of the press,” as the cheap showman calls 
them, were very much worried over these 
“tapes.” It seems perfectly clear that there 
is no such thing as correct costume or correct 
anything in a play dealing in unnatural 
language with supernatural things. I shall 
await the production of Bethlehem with 
interest, not merely for its literary or dramatic 
qualities but for the ingenious and thoughtful 
setting which Mr. Gordon Craig will give it. 


MES Ethel Warwick, who is appearing 

with Miss Nance O’Neil at the 
Adelphi, has attracted much notice, and a 
proportionate amount of appreciation, by 
her delightfully fresh and charming per- 
formance as the younger sister in Suder- 
mann’s tragic play. It is very little more 
than two years since Miss Warwick adopted 
the stage as a profession. She had been 
an art student previous to that, and was 
progressing well enough to please her masters 
when the acting fever came and changed the 
current of her ambitions. After she had 
ceased to be a pupil of Mr. Henry Neville, in 
whose company she filled a small part in 


MR. BALIWALLA 


In his usual Parsee costume 


The Corsican Brothers, Miss Warwick got 
an engagement from Mr. Tree for Her 
Majesty’s Theatre in October, 1900, played a 
couple of small parts, and on the suburban 
tour during the following summer was given 


more important work. 
| season Miss Warwick played Muriel 
Eden in Zhe Gay Lord Quex for some 
months on tour, afterwards returning to town 
for a small part in The Twin Sister on 
January 1 this year. Fromthe Duke of York’s 
she went to Wyndham’s, appearing there in 
Heard at the Telephone, The End of a 
Story, and Why Women Weep. At the 
Adelphi, in addition to Marie in Zagda, she 
also has the part of Nanine in Camille, 
Miss Warwick, who is a native of London, 
is tall with a graceful figure, is very good 
looking, and has a well-modulated voice, 
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THE 


INDIAN DAN LENO 


Mr. Baliwalla as the Brahmin in Harishchandra, a 
play which has run 400 nights 


A correspondent points out that Mr. Cyril 
Maude had appeared in London before 
1887: ‘‘I remember seeing him as Alaric 
Baffin in Zhe Candidate at the Prince of 
Wales’s Theatre, Greenwich, in the summer 
of 1885, when Miss Emery’s brother, Mr. 
Edward Emery, was also in the cast.” 


M°* E, G. Saunders, the managing director 

of the Coronet and the handsome 
Camden theatres, has engaged Mr. Harry 
Randall and Mr. Ernest Shand for his forth- 
coming pantomime at the Camden ; for the 
Coronet he has secured Mr. Johnny Schofield 
and Mr. Blakely for his pantomime. 


M* Mabel Love has been making a figure 
for herself in Sweet and Twenty on 
tour, and during the last two weeks she has 
been in the suburbs of her native town. Miss 
Love is ambitious and wants to make a success 
of a play which does not rely on dancing. She 
deserves to succeed for she has worked hard. 


he Irish drama has a wonderful vitality. 

A play about Robert Emmet has been 

produced in New York, where Mr. Denis 

O’Sullivan is starring in a stock season at 

San Francisco in Arrah Na Pogue, The 

Shaughraun, and The Colleen Bawn. He 
sings fifteen Irish songs in these plays. 


Ms Evie Greene, without being crazy 
about motoring, is very fond of the 
sport, and is trying tolearn more about it than 
merely to steer clear of accidents. She takes 
a practical interest in the mechanism of the 
Daimler that she drives and hopes in time 
to know as much about the working of the 
machine and the repairing of slight mishaps 
to it as do some of the chauffeurs that attempt 
to defy the laws of gravitation and those of 
the country police. She has driven the car at 
night to Maidenhead from Daly’s after the 
curtain fell on the Country Girl and felt all 
the better for the exhilarating rush through the 
air in the light of a summer moon. Miss 
Greene has been spending the past few 
months near the river, passing all the ava l- 
able hours in gardening, boating, or motoring ; 
and so browned are her arms and hands by 
the sun that they require no make-up when 
she prepares at the theatre to go on as Nan, 
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Miss Muriel Kennedy in “Three Little Maids.” 


Foulsham & Banfield 
, Miss Muriel Kennedy, who has recently been appearing as Lady Marjorie Crichton in Three Little Maids at the Prince of Wales’s Theatre, came to London from Glasgow 


just four years ago, and went on the stage for the first time at Daly's Theatre in A Greek Slave. She afterwards went to the Lyric, where for a while she was one of 
; the “six pretty maidens"' in Florodora, and a few months ago returned to Mr. George Edwardes’s management for the production at the Apollo of the piece in which 
j her name now appears on the programme at the Prince of Wales's 
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Clubs where 


Meet. 


and Playgoers 


Players 


THE GARRICK CLUB 


peor no part of London clubland has such fascination for 
the Bohemian onlooker as the clubs where actors most do 


congregate. There are practically only 
two clubs more or less confined to 
actors, namely, the Garrick in Garrick 
Street and the Green Room in Lei- 
cester Square, but there are several 
other clubs where actors are members. 


“Tobe Garrick is the older club. 

Founded in 1831 it has a 
membership of 650, and the heavy 
entrance fee of 20 guineas, plus the 
annual subscription of Io guineas, 
keeps the membership very select. 
The Garrick describes itself as ‘‘an 
institution for the general patronage 
of the drama, for the purposes of 
combining the use of a club with 
economical principles and a literary 
society, for bringing together sup- 
porters of the drama, and for the for- 
mation of a theatrical library with 
works on costumes.” The club pos- 
sesses a splendid collection of theatri- 
cal paintings and drawings by Charles 
Mathews which visitors may see on 
Wednesdays, but on no other days 
may visitors be introduced to the 
coffee and smoking rooms. There 


is a strangers’ room where a member may entertain his friends. 


THE SAVAGE CLUB 


THE NEW GREEN ROOM CLUB DINING-ROOM 


The room is very interesting after a first-night, for actors bring their 


friends and discuss the play in the frankest manner. One of the 
most constant attendants at the club is Sir Squire Bancroft, who 


may be seen any afternoon in his 
memorable tall silk hat and shep- 
herd plaid: trousers swinging along 
Leicester Square on his way to 
the Garrick. Sir Henry Irving is 
often to be seen there, and has 
given many a delightful dinner to 
his friends. 


he Green Room Club started 
much less gorgeously in 1877. 

It has, under the paternal care 
of Mr. Delachar, however, grown 
in numbers and importance. For 
many years it had its home in 
small premises in Bedford Street, 
entered by a _ long mysterious 
passage. But the club has waxed 
strong under the fostering care of 
the honorary secretary, Mr. George 
Delachar, one of the most enthu- 


IL | Sos 


- ela 


THE O.P. CLUB DINING-ROOM 
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NEW GREEN ROOM CLUB 


siastic of first-nighters, and quite recently it has shifted to splendid 
rooms in the block erected by the Thurstons in Leicester Square. 


The club occupies five floors. On the 
second there is the club and card-room 
and the steward’s office, on the third 
there is a spacious writing-room, the 
kitchens are on the fourth floor, the 
members’ dining-room on the fifth, 
and there is a loft on the sixth. The 
new premises were built by Wimperis 
and East from designs by Messrs. 
Prestige, 


Playgoers have several clubs, the 

best known of them being the 
Playgoers’ and the O.P. The Play- 
goers’ have excellent rooms in 
Clement’s Inn, while the O.P. has 
a capital suite in the Piazza, Covent 
Garden, a region reminiscent of 
entertainments of divers kinds. The 
Playgoers’ Club was founded in 
1884 by Mr. Carl Hentschel ard 
Mr. Heneage Mandell. It was con- 
verted into a limited liability com- 
pany in 1901. The Playgoers’ hold 
their functions in the Hotel Cecil. 
The O.P. Club, which numbers 800 
members, celebrates its big occasions 
at the “Cri.” It will entertain Sir 


Charles Wyndham there on October 12, 


he Savage Club in Adelphi Terrace is crowded with actors. 
Founded in 1857, it has 600 members. It is famous for 


its genial hospitality and benevo- 
lence. A somewhat similar club is 
the Eccentric in Shaftesbury Avenue 
above the Monico. The members 
often go e7 masse to one theatre. 


he Beefsteak Club in Green 
Street, Leicester Square, has 
several actor members (such as Mr. 
George Alexander, Mr, Allan Aynes- 
worth, Mr. Bourchier, Mr. Dion 
Boucicault), but it is not to be con- 
fused with the famous Beefsteak 
Society which began its career in 
Covent Garden Theatre in 1735 
and ended it in the Lyceum in 1867, 
when it was dissolved. The club 
was held at Covent Garden, 1735- 
1808 ; at the Bedford Coffee House, 
1808-9 and 1830-8; and at the 
Lyceum, 1809-30 and 1838-67. 
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Mr. Pinero’s Stepdaughter, Miss Myra Hamilton. 


Ellis & Walery 


Miss Myra Hamilton is the stepdaughter of Mr. Pinero. She has written a great many stories and a charming volume of fairy ta.es 
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THE PRODUCTION 


The 


ape production of the dramatised version 

of Mr. Hall Caine’s novel, The Eternal 
City, will be produced to-morrow week at His 
Majesty’s Theatre, for Mr. Tree has changed 
the designation of his fine playhouse in 
honour of Edward VII. Like everything 
that Mr. Hall Caine touches the production 
of The Eternal City is on a sort of cosmo- 
politan scale. It will be produced almost 
simultaneously in the provinces and in 
America. In London Miss Constance Collier 
will be Roma, in the provinces the part will 
be taken up by Miss Maud Jeffries, while 
the American public will find the part pre- 
sented by Miss Viola Allen. 


iss Allen is a favourite in 
America ; her latest 7é/e 
has been that of Julia in a 
beautit production of Zhe 
Hunchback, and before that 
she played Dolores in The 
Palace of the King and Glory 
Quayle in The Christian. In 
all these impersonations she 
has had very great artistic 
and popular success, and her 
position asa “star” is second 
to none on the American 
boards. 


iss Allen, who is of English 
and American parentage, 
began her stage career in her 
early teens. Her first part was 
Esmeralda in Mrs. Hodgson 
Burnett’s play of that name. 
Later she played most of the 
great Shaksperean and other 
parts with one or other of the 
distinguished American actors, 
including Joseph Jefferson. Still 
later she was leading lady in 
Mr. Frohman’s’ Empire 
Theatre Company and played 
in the works of English dra- 
matists — Mr. Jones, Mr. 
Grundy, and Mr, Pinero—with 
a success which sometimes 
eclipsed that of her prede- 
cessors in London. At the 
invitation of a new organisation, 
Messrs. Liebler and Co., she 
became a “star” and formed 
a company of her own. Her 
first play was Mr. Hall Caine’s Christian, 
which she performed for two years and then 
sent on tour with various companies. After- 
wards came Mr. Crawford’s The Palace of 
the King, and more recently The Hunchback. 
It is only a statement of fact that Miss Allen’s 
success was the early foundation of the Liebler 
company, an enterprising organisation which 
has since undertaken the tours of Signora 
Duse, Mrs. Patrick Campbell, Mr. Kyrle 
Bellew, and others. 


Mes Allen is not merely leading lady in 

the sense in which it is known 
in England; she is also one of the chief 
producers of the plays in which she appears 
and is, perhaps, mainly responsible for the 


OF 


American Heroine of Mr. 


choice of them. Thus far her judgment has 
at least been justified by extraordinary success, 
and her productions have shown exceptional 
knowledge of the public taste. She certainly 
does not spare herself. In preparation for Zhe 
Eternal City she crossed from America at 
the beginning of June and made her way to 
Rome, where she purchased costumes of many 
kinds, countless photographs, and various 
other stage properties. It was partly by her 
sugg stion and through her instrumentality that 
Signor Mascagni was commissioned to write 
the instrumental music to Mr. Hall Caine’s 
drama. So successful an artiste can be per- 


MISS VIOLA ALLEN 


mitted to spend the money of her business 
orgaaisation freely, and the Lieblers, in the 
person of their director, Mr. G. C. Tyler, have 
at all times supplemented and supported Miss 
Allen’s efforts with extraordinary liberality. 


he American Eternal City, which is to 
appear first in Washington on Septem- 
ber 29, will be a production in no sense 
inferior in point of scenic splendour to that of 
Mr. Tree at His Majesty’s Theatre. The 
company engaged by Mr. Tyler to support 
Miss Allen contains some distinguished Ameri- 
can names, including Mr. E. J. Morgan (who 
was seen at the Adelphi in the rather unlucky 
Heart of Maryland), Mr. E. M. Holland, 
and Mr. De Bellevilie. 
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“THE ETERNAL CITY” 


Caine’s Play. 


M iss Viola Allen as an actress may be said 

to resemble Miss Winifred Emery more 
than any other lady on the English stage. 
There is a certain personal resemblance and 
a still more marked similarity of method and 
of voice. Her voice is perhaps her most 
remarkable natural gift, being of very unusual 
quality, combining strength and force with 
the most simple but searching tenderness, 
Her pathos is very true and_ touching, 
and this quality, with that of charm, con- 
stitutes a never-failing attraction of a most 
sympathetic artiste. But Miss Allen is also 
a student of the higher art, and she has 
not rarely shown imagination 
and a very sure and subtle in- 
sight. Her humour has not 
lately had a good opportunity 
of revealing itself, but some of 
the love scenes in Zhe Palace 
of the King were played with 
great delicacy and charm. On 
the whole, charm and sympathy 
with a good deal of intensity 
may be said to be her principal 
characteristics, and to these 
qualities, no doubt, are due the 
extraordinary hold which she 
has on the American playgoing 
public. 


M iss Allen has undoubtedly 

that indescribable power 
of putting herself abreast of 
her audience, which is seen 
in one or two of our English 
actresses (notably Miss Terry), 
which more than artistic power 
itself counts for success. She 
is what is called ‘¢a woman’s 
actress,” meaning that women 
are her most enthusiastic ad- 
mirers. In her private life 
also Miss Allen very naturally 
supports th’s character, being 
personally very much beloved 
by her own sex. Her devotion 
to her work is absolute, and 
she is essentially the actress— 
except off the stage, where (a 
somewhat unusual circumstance 
in her profession) the actress 
entirely disappears and she is 
herself. 


acl Allen sailed for New York on August 

16, but it is not unlikely that she may 
return to England before long, and at the 
request of many friends in this country make 
an appearance for the first time on the Eng- 
lish stage. We think we can promise her a 
cordial welcome and a sympathetic hearing 
whenever the time comes for her London adéduzt. 


M" Mark Ambient and Mr. Wilton Heriot’s 

play, 4 Little Ray of Sunshine, has 
been produced in Sydney with immense 
success by Mr. Frank Thornton, who is a 
ereat favourite in Australia, and himself plays 
the “Little Ray,” supported by Mr. Joseph 
Wilson, Miss Kate Lee, and an_ excellent 
all-round company. 
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“MAINLY ABOUT PEOPLE” 


By Walter Emanuel. 


Kings 

ings are people although they do not 

always know it. 

Nearly every Country has one of them, 
and a certain section of their subjects use 
them for shooting at. The stout ones are 
always hit and the thin ones only occasionally. 

The head of the King business just now 
is the one in Germany. Entirely by his own 
efforts he has worked himself up to the top of 
his profession. He isclever beyond measure 
and can even do everything. For instance, 
he recently designed a silver centrepiece for 
his colleague, the King of England. Other- 
wise he has always been friendly to this 
Country. 

He is not very stout and has only been 
hit once. But it made him very angry indeed, 
and a newspaper reporter who declared that 
red blood flowed was flung into prison for 
lese-majesté. 

Some Kings, however, are very nice to the 
Press. Once, when one had been abroad, on 
arriving at the Station he embraced _ his 
sister-in-law. An artist began to make a 
sketch of the incident. The amiable Monarch, 
noticing this, remained in the position for 
half an hour that the artist might finish his 
drawing. 

The most disobliging one is called the 
Sulking of Turkey. He dislikes publicity, and 
will not advertise. 


Beggars ; 

Beggars are people who get wives and 
nine children without originally consulting 
you, and then coolly expect you to support the 
lot. 

A perfect stranger will even come up to 
you and ask you to give him a penny, when 
you would not even have lent him that 
amount. 

They are sometimes very touchy, and need 
the most careful 
handling. Offer food 
to one who tells you 
he is starving and he 
will fly into a rage. 

They are gene- 
rally very dirty, and if 
you complain of it 
they will tell 
you that dirt 
is the poor 
man’s over- 
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Beggars are people who get wives and nine children without originally consulting you, 


Some of them become very wealthy, 
others remain poor; and a case has been 
known where in a house containing nine 
persons there was only one brush. One half 
of this was reserved for hair and clothes, the 
other half was used for teeth, nails, and 
dusting. 

Soldiers 

Soldiers are men dressed up. Some 
of them are very pretty, though a new 
cap (or head-jeer), was recently served 
out to the Guards to test their discipline. 
An amusing species of soldier is the 
Highlander. He wears a short skirt. 
These skirts, however, have been objected 
to by the Society for the Propagation of 
Propriety, and it is rumoured that they 
are to be lengthened so as to come down 
totheankle. The same Society is making 
great efforts to improve the language of 
the soldier, and a -pro- 
posal has been made that 
in future one of the 
Society’s inspectors shall 
be present at every battle 
to take down the names 
of the men who use bad 
words when fighting. 

Recently some sur- 
prise has been expressed 
that our arms were not more speedily success- 
ful in South Africa, and it is now pretty 
generally realised that the training of our men 
has not been what it should. Accordingly, 
steps are being taken to remedy this. As 
mentioned the Guards’ caps have already 
been altered, and a new method of presenting 
arms is, it is reported, on the point of being 
introduced. So all will be well in the future. 

Barbers 

Barbers are people who point out to you 
what sort of weather you are having. This is 
always insulting, for it hints 
at the fact that you are a 
dullard and do not notice 
what is most obvious. And 
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The worst of it is you have to be fairly civil to your barber or he 
might cut off your moustache by mistake. 


One even has to discuss 
politics with him at times 


even to the dullards who had not noticed it 
it must be in the highest degree annoying to: 
have their eyes opened to the fact that it is a 
nasty morning when they would otherwise 
have remained in ignorance of that unpleasant 
fact. I once remonstrated with a barber on 
the subject and asked him why he always. 
insisted on mentioning the weather. He said 
he did it to break the ice. As it was the 
middle of summer this was absurd. 

The worst of it is you have to be fairly 
civil to your barber or he might cut off your 
moustache by mistake. One even has to 
discuss politics with him at times. 

They are mostly Germans and Pro-Boers,, 
and in the early days of the recent war, 
when things were 
going badly, they 
dug their knuckles 
into your _ perfi- 
dious head when 
they were sham- 
pooing you, 
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IN A NAME? 


A COMPLETE STORY. By Helen Geb Ellis. 


Ithough barely five o’clock the short-lived 
November light was almost gone. 

The tall grey houses in Eaton Square had 
already shut out the fleeting light of day and 
stood gloomy and cold with darkened win- 
dows upon which the street lamps cast their 
flickering reflection. 

In one house alone were there unshuttered 
windows through which one could see the 
leaping firelight. The room was in darkness 
save for the ruddy circle of light cast by the 
glowing coals. Within this circle, with her 
small foot resting on the fender, sat a girl 
gazing pensively into the fire. One glance 
sufficed to show that she was uncommonly 
beautiful, tall and fair, with a crown of glisten- 
ing hair which the firelight turned into bur- 
nished gold. Her face was pale and 
be iutifully modelled, her great grey eyes 
overshadowed by eyelashes of inky black. 
On her fingers, which lay idly clasped on her 
lap, were several rings, among which was a 
wedding ring, for although scarcely more than 
a girl she had been married three years. Her 
beautiful gown was of black relieved by 
touches of soft white material. Her story 
was a simple one. Four years ago during 
her first season Violet Annesley became 
engaged to Charles van Roeder, the wealthy 
American, He was young and handsome and 
worshipped the very ground she trod, and the 
young American fascinated her with his bright 
cleverness and handsome face. It was not 
hard for this girl just out of the schoolroom to 
mistake this fascination for something deeper. 

The following spring van Roeder took his 
beautiful girl-wife back to New York. Then 
followed two years, during .which time he 
worshipped Violet, gratifying her every wish 
almost before it was formed. The only blot 
upon his happiness was the knowledge that, 
whereas he loved her with a passionate love 
which dwarfed all other feelings, she merely 
had a warm affection for him. She con- 
sidered him the best and kindest man on 
earth, and- by a~- hundred little attentions 
showed him how much she appreciated his 
endless thought of her happiness ; beyond 
this there was nothing. 

After these two years of sunshine a 
shadow fell on her bright horizon, for one day 
her husband was brought back to her in- 
sensible. He had been fatally injured in a 
railway accident. Overwhelmed with grief 
she called to him, entreating him to speak. to 
her ; but her tears and tender words were 
powerless to awaken him from that deep, 
dreamless sleep. 


Lady Annesley’ joined her sorrowing 
daughter, and together they returned to 
England. At first Violet was stunned by 


the shock and lived like one in a dream ; 
this state of lethargy was followed by poignant 
remorse ; she refused to be comforted, she 
longed to have been more tender to him, and 
his constant thought for her and his deep 
adoration seemed to leave a hollow void 
behind. 

For a year she lived quietly at Annesley 
Court; by degrees her sorrow became 
less acute, and it shocked her to find how 
passively she could look back on her old life. 

This story begins in the second year of 
her mourning; she had returned to town 
with her mother. 


A bad cold in the beginning of the 
autumn had kept her prisoner for over a 
month. Her thoughts had flown back to her 
husband with something of the old grief, and 
her dark eyelashes sparkled from time to 
time with glistening tears. 

Her reverie was suddenly interrupted by 
the entrance of a servant bearing a note. 
She stretched out her hand wearily for it, 
then as she perceived the handwriting tore 
it open with feverish haste. For a moment 
her face was lighted up with a soft light 
which danced in her beautiful eyes and 
curved her lips with a happy smile, trans- 
forming this cold, almost statuesque, beauty 
into a lovely creature fullof animation. Then 
she crossed to a small escritoire and hastily 
scribbled a few lines. 

“ Give this to the messenger, and when Mr. 
Collingwood calls show him into the morning- 
room,” she said handing her note to the 
footman. When the door closed she sank 
down by the fire, and crushing the note to her 
lips covered it with burning kisses. Suddenly 
her excessive joy became sobered, for her 
thoughts had flown back to her sorrow. 

“Dear Charlie,” she murmured, “I feel 
as though I had no right to this new 
love. I have had the greatest, most unselfish 
love given to me and I gave nothing in 
return ; I don’t deserve another such gift. I 
am not worthy of it, but I love you, Jack, I 
love you. I can’t help it, and now I know 
you love me—I knew it long ago. Oh that 
I could be worthy of you !” 

Just then the door opened, and before the 
stately Thomas had time to announce her 
in rushed a little woman. Her entrance 
resembled the approach of a cyclone; the 
room seemed suddenly filled with swishing 
frills and rustling skirts and the air with a 
peculiar scent. 

Violet rose reluctantly to meet her visitor. 
At any other time she would have welcomed 
her French friend’s visit, but now this intrusion 
seemed sacrilege. 

Her visitor rushed up to Violet, kissed her 
demonstratively on both cheeks, one of the 
many habits which she had never lost even 
after four years of English life. 

“Vi, m’amie,” she exclaimed, “ what are 
you doing in the dark like a mole? Thomas, 
bring lights at once,” sinking exhaustedly into 
achair. “Iam longing to see you; itseems 
ages since you retired like a nun. How is 
your cold? I am starving. Have you no tea to 
give me? Dear me! no tea and no lights ! 
I’m on my way home from the Kingstons’ 
crush and I thought I’d doa Christian act and 
come to see you. Poor dear, you must be 
dull here alone, but you mustn’t let me tire 
you. Why, I should have expired weeks ago 
had I been doomed to two or three days of 
my own uninterrupted company or gone mad 
or—oh ! here is tea. Do give mesome quick, 
I’m fainting,’ she gasped, for as usual she 
was out of breath. Providence had, it seemed, 
provided her quite inadequately with that 
commodity. “I was offered a cup of cold 
poison at the bazaar which they called tea ! 
I was so thirsty that I would have drunk ink, 
but as I was about to drink it an awful picture 
of Harry wrestling alone with his dress tie for 
the rest of his natural existence and perhaps 
dying in the attempt made me leave it 
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untouched. -It shows how much | love him, 
for I had to pay ros. for it. Everything seems 
dear in England, even poison. I am going to 
get Harry to bring an action against the 
hospital for selling poison at their bazaar 
without a label or a green bottle ; it encourages 
suicide. It sounds like the stories of wicked 
little boys who have visions of angels singing 
hymns at the moment of temptation, only Harry 
tying his tie alone could hardly be likened to 
an angel nor his ejaculations to songs of praise. 
Another lump of sugar please.” 

For a moment Jet was quiet. She was 
seated in a very large arm chair enjoying 
a very sweet cake such as her heart loved ; 
she was dark and small with sparkling cyes 
and a mouth which never remained still an 
instant. She had tiny hands and feet, a fact 
of which she was quite conscious. The 
unusual silence was suddenly broken again. 

“Oh Vi, my dear, I must tell you about 
the Blakes’ ‘small and early.’ When we got 
there it was ‘large and late,’ and we spent 
ages wedged on the stairs. Why do they 
make the stairs in England so narrow that 
only two thin people can go up ata time? Is 
it to prevent pickpockets or to exercise your 
patience so that you may not yawn when you 
are undergoing the torture of hearing someone 
try to sing. I never had any patience so, of 
course, I couldn’t exercise it, and I have no 
pocket so I ought to be allowed to go up 
straight. Well, there was heaps of time to 
observe the people as.we stood there. There 
was an awful painted hag just on the next 
step above me, and she was shrieking secrets 
about the people in her vicinity to a poor little 
cowed man, who from his resigned expression 
must have been her husband. The victim of 
her caustic remarks at that moment happened 
to be a man in our neighbourhood four steps 
up, I think. He was aiding an. apoplectic- 
looking girl in pea-green satin to push her 
way up. The querulous lady did not mention 
his name but indicated him by various signs 
to her lord and master. He was a friend of 
yours, that Mr. Coll——, Coll I forget his 
name, to whom you introduced me at your 
mother’s last crush.” 

“Do you mean Mr. Collingwood?” said 
Violet, who had hardly paid any attention to 
her friend’s constant babble. Now her 
manner changed and interest lighted up her 
eyes. 

“Yes, Mr. Collingwood; that’s the name. 
I knew he was a friend of yours, and listened 
to what she was imparting to the world in 
general. Give me some more tea like a dear. 
Well, it appears that his father, like a beast, 
is driving him into proposing to a wealthy 
widow for whom he does not care a_ bit 
because the old man has got the estate 
terribly encumbered, and—what on earth are 
you doing? I would like my tea a little 
stronger.” 

For Violet in her preoccupation had filled 
her cup with hot water, omitting the tea 
entirely. 

“Your cold has gone to your brain, Can 
people get cold in the brain? Yes, I suppose 
so; congestion of the brain. Well, to return to 
my narrative. ‘The poor boy is madly in love 
with the penniless daughter of Mr. Warner, 
the vicar of Scholesby, near where we were 
last summer. I know the girl by sight—a 
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small, dark, insignificant creature with no re- 
deeming feature and awful clothes. But all 
the same he, poor fellow, adores her, and in 
spite of it is going to sacrifice her and hiinself 
to free the estate from debt and gratify his 
father’s wish. Young Collingwood is a 
friend of yours. Can’t youdissuade him from 
this madness ?” 

Violet sat motionless as though petrified. 
Throughout Jet’s speech every muscle became 
rigid and the little hands clenched ; not a 
sound escaped her white lips. Jet fidgeted in 
her chair for a second or two, and then said 
ina petulant voice :— 

‘*T don’t believe you’ve been even listening. 
I am disappointed. You might at least 
simulate some slight interest. Well, I must 
be going.” 

Violet roused herself with an effort. 

‘You must forgive my seeming inattention. 
I assure you, Jet, my cold has made me 
very dense, but I did listen and am very sorry 
for Mr. Collingwood, and will do my utmost 
to dissuade him from sacrificing himself on 
the altar of parental devotion.” She uttered 
these words in a dull colourless voice. 

At that moment the door opened. “ Mr, 
Collingwood is in the morning-room, madam,” 
said the servant. 

“Well, that is strange,” said Jet, ‘“‘just 
when we were talking about him. Mark my 
words, Vi, he has come to ask your advice 
about the widow. What a good thing I have 
told you the whole story ; he might not have 
told you about the other girl and you might 
have advised him quite differently.” 

“T am much obliged to you, Jet, for 
telling me, for I feel sure he would not 
have told me about the ‘other girl.’” There 
was a slight tremble perceptible in her voice, 
“and,” she continued, ‘I might have advised 
him to marry the widow.” 

When Violet left the room she stood with 
one hand pressed to her forehead while with 
the other she steadied herself. A feeling of 
faintness seized her fora moment, then she 
recovered herself. 

“*T will save him from the widow,” she 
whispered. “Oh it is too hard to think that 
my golden dream is ended. How could I 
ever think that he cared for me—for myself ? 
This is my punishment for not loving Charlie 
as I ought. God help me to do my duty,” 
she murmured, “and to hide my love from 
him.” 

In a few moments she walked calmly into 
the morning-room. 

A quarter of an hour later Violet re-entered 
the drawing-room ; she seemed dazed by the 
lights and clutched at a chair for support. 

“ Jet,” she sa‘d in a strange voice, “I feel 
so tired—so very tir.d.” 

Jet ran over to her and said in a voice full 
of concern, ‘ Violet, this has been too much 
for you so soon after your illness; that 
thoughtless fellow has overtaxed your strength. 
Did you dissuade him ?” 

“*T fancy so, Jet. He tried for decency’s 
sake, no doubt, to persuade me that he loved 
this widow and cared nothing for her money, 
but I laughed at him. Yes,” after a pause, 
“T have shown him his mistake and saved 
him from himself; he will have to get his 
money elsewhere.” 

Her voice as she said these last words 
was almost a whisper. Jet was thoroughly 
alarmed by this time, and she gave the bell a 
tremendous peal. 

“Tell Mrs. van Roeder’s maid to come to 
her mistress immediately,” she said when the 
servant came. 


In a moment the maid hurried in. 

“ Madam has been over excited,” she said. 

“T think, Félice, I will go,” said Jet. “I 
see that I can do nothing for you and I shall 
only be in the way. Iam entirely to blame 
for all this.” So saying she kissed Violet and 
speedily took her departure. 

Little did she guess how true were her 
words or what mischief was still to be brought 
about by them. 

The world is nearly a year older and the 
summer has once more come and decked the 
land fondly with her flowers. 3 

A garden party at Railston Abbey is in 
fullswing. The gardens are gay with many 
coloured human butterflies who flit lightly 
over the grass, their parasols looking like 
gigantic flowers as they flash in the sunlight. 
Allis life and light and music. It is a very 
fairyland ; the world seems all to be con- 
gregated on those lawns. There are, how- 
ever, exceptions to this rule, for in the library 
stand two men. One is tall with fair hair, his 
skin bronzed from exposure to a tropical sun ; 
his eyes are the most noticeable feature. 
They are large and grey and wear a haunted, 
sorrow-stricken expression, the lines round 
them and the mouth tell of suffering—not 
rapid, desperate struggle, but slow, bitter 
sorrow which eats away the heart. He might 
be thirty-five years or more, but as a matter 
of fact he is only twenty-seven. His com- 
panion is older, but on his face there is no 
trace of sorrow ; his eyes are bright, his face 
is good-natured, and his laugh like a boy’s. 

“Well, ’d never have known you,” he is 
saying, “hot climates don’t suit you for you 
look ten years older. We must see what we 
can do for you. I should think the bully beef 
and biscuits had a good deal to do with it, 
but you don’t look a bit glad to be back. 
You can’t think how glad I am to see you, old 
man, and the wife will be wild with joy at 
having a real live hero from the war under 
our roof.” 

“Its awfully good of you, Railston,” 
replied his companion. “I am delighted to 
be home again, but that beastly wound 
bowled me over a ‘bit and makes me look 
rather as though I were going to a funeral.” 

“ Talking of funerals,” interrupted his host, 
“have you heard the news?” 

“Hardly, since I only landed this morning 
and I have not seen a paper for weeks. Any- 
thing startling ?” 

“ Not exactly startling, but most deplorable 
and wholly unexpected. Do you remember 
Mrs. van Roeder ?” 

Collingwood gave a little start. His host 
continued, “Pretty little widow, who lived 
with Lady Annesley.” 

“Yes,” answered Collingwood, his face 
growing suddenly drawn and his eyes full of 
apprehension in spite of his effort to appear 
unconcerned, ‘“ I remember her perfectly.” 

“Well, it’s awfully sad, don’t you know. 
Poor little woman caught a severe chill, 
wouldn’t take any care of herself ; in fact, they 
say she was a little deranged,” tapping his 
forehead with a significant look. ‘‘ She used to 
wander about the damp lanes and they often 
searched for her for hours, only bringing her 
home late at night; but the queerest thing 
of all was her will, the rummest document 
you ever saw, old boy. They tried to prove 
that she was insane when she wrote it, but it 
was written about a year ago, just about the 
time you went to South Africa, so she was 
perfectly sane when she wrote it whatever 
she may have been afterwards.” 
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Collingwood had gone over to the window 
and was standing with his back to Railston.. 
His hands clenched, his face ashy pale; he 
was making a mighty effort to strangle the 
groan which almost escaped his parched! 
lips. Happily Railston did not notice, but 
continued :— 

“Her property was divided into two por- 
tions. Her house with its contents, including 
plate and a lot of valuable china, she left to a 
vicar’s daughter somewhere in Devonshire 


whom she had never seen, for the girl was. 


most puzzled when she got the lawyer’s letter, 
and declared that there must be some mis- 
take as she was not acquainted with Mrs. 
van Roeder. The strangest part is that this: 
girl was engaged to Callingham, only as 
neither of them had a cent and his estates. 
are fearfully encumbered there was no hope 
of their ever being able to marry, 
part of the will is still queerer. To whom 
do you think she has left her enormous 
wealth 

Guess !” 

“1 couldn’t,” said Collingwood, the words 
coming mechanically. 

“Why, all to you! Nobody knows why 
she did it, but it’s a fact. She has left you: 
every farthing.” 

At this juncture the door opened and one: 
of the butterflies came in. 

“Oh! Sir Hugh, everyone is clamcuring 
for you to give the prizes.” Here her eyes fell 
on Collingwood, who had turned as_ she 
entered. “ Why,” rushing up to him, “Mr, 
Collingwood, surely it’s not really you? We- 
all thought you had been eaten by the Boers. 
years ago. When did you come, and where 
from, and why aren’t you at the party instead. 
of poked up among these fusty old books, 
looking like a ghost or a wraith back from 
the grave?” As was her wont Jet, for she it 
was, waited for no reply and merely paused for 
breath. ‘Well, you have to thank me for 
something. Of course,” lowering her voice, 
“you have heard of poor Vi’s death? They 


say her brain was going because her will was. 


so queer, but,” with a knowing look, “1 know 
better. It was I who told her that youw 


couldn’t marry May Warner on account of 


money and how you were going to sacrifice 
yourself by marrying a wealthy widow—but 
how white you look; what is the matter ?” 
Collingwood was standing clutching at a 
chair, his face ashen, and his eyes almost 


glassy ; with a mighty effort he managed to- 


say ina ghastly whisper :— 

“1 shall be all rightin a moment ; it’s an: 
old wound; don’t bother about me; they 
are calling you.” 

Just then a voice in the passage called :— 

“Jet, where are you? Sir Hugh is waiting 
to give you the consolation prize.” 

Jet darted out of the room. Collingwood: 
sank into a chair, his head fell forward on 
his arms, and a great groan escaped him. 

“God forgive her,” he murmured; “1 
never can, Oh, Violet, my own beautiful 
Violet, my love, come back to me, if only to: 
say you love me. It’s all as clear as daylight 
to me now; I could hardly believe you when 
you said you didn’t love me; I knew you 
did. You do, Violet. Violet !”.he cried in 
his agony, “come back to me. Say you love 
me, dearest.” 

The silence remains unbroken. His call is 
unheard, his cry must ever remain un- 
answered; he must go through life alone 
with the knowledge of her great unselfish 
love ; but perhaps in some dim. shadowland 
their souls may meet again. 


The latter- 


and her estates in New Jersey?’ 
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Our Fourth Double Acrostic Prize Competition. 


RULES FOR THIS SERIES 


1. The series consists of thirteen double 
acrostics issued consecutively from July 2. 
THE TATLER will give to the solver who 
solves correctly the largest number of these a 
prize of 45, and two prizes of £3 and 42 
respectively to those who solve the next 
largest number. It must be understood, how- 
ever, that winners of first prizes in the previous 
‘competitions are handicapped one acrostic ; 
winners of two first prizes are disqualified 
from winning any prize in this competition ; 
winners of two second prizes are disqualified 
from winning a second or third prize in this 
competition, but can try for the first prize. 

2. The uprights of the acrostics must be 
guessed exactly and no alternatives can be 
accepted. For the lights or cross-bars alter- 
native guesses may be sent, but they must 
fit the light exactly. Not more than two words 
may be sent for each light. 

3. It must be understood that the Acrostic 
Editor’s decision is final in all cases, and that 
no correspondence can be entered into on any 
subject. 

4. If two or more solvers ‘“‘tie” in the 
competition special extra acrostics may be 
given for the guessing off of the “tie,” 
or the prize may be divided among the 
“tied ” solvers. 

5. Answers must be delivered (addressed 
to “ The Acrostic Editor, THE TATLER, Great 
New Street, London, E.C.”) not later than 
first post ow the second Monday following the 


date of issue, ze., answers to the thirteenth 
acrostic (dated September 24) must be delivered 
not later than first post on Monday, October 6. 

6. Solutions should be signed by a pseu- 
donym of not more than twelve letters. 
“Made-up” names are the best. Female 
diminutives like “May” or “Mab” are 
objected to as leading to confusion. The real 
name and address must also be sent in, All 
names and solutions must be written most 
distinctly, print letters being preferred. If 
the Acrostic Editor cannot read the solutions 
they will be disqualified. No exceptions can 
be made to the rules. 

7. The pseudonym should be printed in 
large letters on the top of the page. Only 


Double Acrostic No. 13 
(Fourth Series) 


“Soon begins." 


. From girl’s school went to be brought down at 
heel. 


. By answering questions once made daily meal. 
. Vicar of Frederick in the blood-bath lay. 


. By town for flowers famed I wind my way. 

. One way is royal, other way is older. 

. Vizier became by savage threats, none bolder. 
. A type of beauty that lasts long, you know. 


” 


. A Rothschild holds what ‘‘ Hampden did forego. 


‘Fifth Series Begins Next Week. 
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one answer can be allowed on one sheet, and 
the sheets should be halves of note paper. 


Solution of Double Acrostic No. 10 
(Fourth Series) 

Ss U B 

H A R I 

Os Lele Vol EsaR 

O RR’ CH AY RD 
Te AS Me sees 


YEW DH 


x. Add ‘‘urbs"’ (city), becomes “suburbs,"’ ‘ Sub- 
urb" cannot be accepted because the plural is clearly 
indicated by ‘‘ we,'’ and if you add ‘‘city’"' to it in any 
language the result is nonsense. 2. Harikari, suicide to 
order, 3. Cromwell. 


Correct answers to No. 10 have been received from— 
Aylwards, Ashbury, Alex, Babagee, Beaconsfield, Bamloc, 
Berth, Bumblebee, Cedem, Crux, Cuthbert, Cornuto, 
Charter-party, Decem, Derry, Dexterity, Ercles, Ellart, 
Eilia, Evilo, Fidelis, Flosager, Grappler, Golo, Gifgaf, 
Hyenna, Hass, Heckle, Hibernia, Haiya, lolanthe, 
Ignota, Iglix, Is, Inverloddon, Jako, Jackjill, Jormunrek, 
Kilton, Ko, Kispig, Lethe, Legumdoctor, Leamington, 
Law, Lapin, Lybis, Lorelei, Mummer, Minorca, Major, 
Moses, Magunota, Moonface, Normanhaugh, Novara, 


Nibs, Oh-girls, Ooloo, Ouard, Owen, Pippip, Punjab, 
Paralytic, Paddy, Ronin, Res, Roma, Reel, Sarnia, 
Spenner, Shaitan, Tyne, Toby, Trottiwee, Tinker, 


Toddles, Ubique, Victor, We-two, Wyst, Westwater, 
Xenophon, Yoko, Yrroh, Zingari, Zuan, Zyx. 


Cedem states she sent ‘a perfectly correct answer" 
to No. 7. This is not so, for she put “‘ Gobbo"’ instead 
of ‘‘Gratiano."" Copies of answers should be kept. In 
no case should answers to two acrostics be sent together. 
C. F., Kingdon Road, is informed that all pseudonymless 
answers have been identified hitherto by writing to the 
addresses, and there are none unidentified. As he was 
careless enough not to mention his pseudonym in his in- 
quiry his ‘other answers "' could not have been identified 
in any case. Crux evidently did not ‘“ understand the 
puzzle.” Joko is informed that ‘‘‘or'’ (decimal fraction) 
does not comply with the requirement of reversing. 


EERE BCA TS re 


Current Games, 


A Defence of Hayward.—A correspondent 
signing himself “ Ovalite ” takes exception to 
some remarks I made about Tom Hayward’s 
deterioration, and points to that player’s 
innings of 74 against the Australians for the 
Players as a proof of my ignorance. 


What I 


THE LAST MATCH OF THE AUSTRALIAN TOUR 


W. W. Armstrong returning to the pavilion at the Oval 


at the end of Monday's play 


actually said was that Tom Hayward’s day as 
a representative English player was probably 
over, and | can see no reason for altering my 
opinion. Asa matter of fact his innings at 
the Oval last week was not a particularly 
great performance. He was missed at 20 by 
Hugh Trumble, and subsequently by Noble 
and Armstrong. I have far too high an 
opinion of Hayward’s powers as a batsman to 
feel any doubt that he is still capable of 
scoring 74 on an easy wicket and given three 
lives. Hayward is, of course, still a fine bats- 
man, but until he displays better form than 
he has shown this season | shall take liberty 
to doubt his qualifications to represent Eng- 
land. 


Sports, 


The Players v. the Australians.—For the 
first time during the present tour Hugh 
Trumble’s bowling was thoroughly collared at 
the Oval last week. One wicket for 129 runs 
is a novel experience to the lengthy Austra- 
lian. Probably he was feeling a little stale. 
Indeed, it struck me during the first 
innings of the Players that none of the 
Australians were particularly strenuous. 
It is not often that one sees so many 
catches dropped by the finest fielding 
team in the world. Trumper was as 
brilliant and as accurate as ever, but the 
fielding on the whole was patchy. Dar- 
ling dropped a catch that came into his 
mouth, and Hill seemed positively lazy. 
The wonder, however, is that in sucha 
long and trying season none of the men 
showed signs of staleness earlier, 


~ Notts and Lancashire.—The best 
feature of the Players’ innings was the 
batting of Tyldesley and Iremonger. 
Even the cold of a bleak September 


E aicy afternoon was hardly felt as 


W one watched the brilliant 

way Tyldesley cut anything } 
like an over-pitched ball to 
the boundary time after 
time. When Noble was 
bowling he had nine men on 
the off side, but even with 
that. formidable line: of 
defenders against him 
Tyldesley found dozens of 
openings for his favourite 
stroke. Altogether his in- 
nings was a perfect object 
lesson in correct and vigorous 
batsmanship. Iremonger’s_ in- 
nings was not nearly so attrac- 
tive from a spectator’s point of 
view as he was painfully slow at 
the start, but he subsequently 
made his runs ina manner which 
suggested that he has not 
in vain watched Shrewsbury bat- 
ting. Iremonger is, of course, 
the Nottingham Forest and Inter- 
national full-back. On the foot- 
ball field he has the reputation 
of being none too gentle in his methods, and 
against Scotland at the Crystal Palace last 
year he was certainly not afraid to use his 


CRAIG, ‘*THE SURREY POET,” HARANGUING THE CROWD AT THE OVAL 


On the subject of Mr. Max Pemberton and professional football 
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and Pastimes. 


weight, but I do not think even Mr. Max 
Pemberton could trace any resemblance 
between him and a footpad at the Oval last 
week. By the way, I wonder how does a 
footpad behave on the cricket field ? 


What is a True Sportsman ?—I see that 
in a northern athletic paper a contributor,. 
who signs himself ‘County Cricketer,” 
suggests that in the match between the 
Australians and the South of England at East- 
bourne Trumb‘e would have shown himself a 
better sportsman if he had agreed to an 
extension of time so that the match could 
have been played to a finish. It will be 
remembered, of course, that with four wickets: 
to fall the English side required only eight 
runs to win when time was called. In this pxr- 


ticular match the Australians appeared to have 
wasted time when time was becoming a matter 
of supreme importance to the batting side, but it 
is preposterous to accuse Trumble of a lack of 
sportsmanship for not agreeing to play the 
match out. 


The Australians were at the end 


KENT AND SURREY-C. J. BURNUP AND E. M. DOWSON 
Having a last look at the Oval till next season 


of a long and tiring season, and were naturally 

anxious to preserve their record which, in 

point of games lost, is the best obtained 
by any Australian team in this country. 
After all, Trumble was certainly justited in 
regarding the match as important as a match 
for the county championship, and I believe 
that in an inter-county match every captain 
would have acted exactly as Trumble did 
under s'milar circumstances, 


A Rugby Revival.—One is continually 
hearing that Association football, and espe- 
cially the professional part of it, is gradually 
squeezing the Rugby game out of existence. 
At any rate, this is not the case at South 
Shields. Owing to lack of support the South 
Shields Association Club was forced to put 
up its shutters at the end of last season, and 
now their ground has been taken over by a 
newly-formed Rugby club under the title of 
the Westoe Rovers. There is evidently 
still plenty of amateur Rugbyism on the 
south bank of the Tyne. 
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THE SOUTH LONDON HARRIERS’ 


Harriers at the Oval.—The autumn 
meeting of the South London Harriers at 
the Oval attracted some excellent entries. 
Sixty-seven competitors entered for the 
sprint handicap, fifty-six for the half-mile 
bicycle, ninety-six for the mile, and forty- 
one for the walk; yet a programme which 
contained over fifty contests was got 
through in a little over three hours. With 
the exception of Shrubb there were no * 
stars of particular eminence, but the meet- 
ing was a most interesting one on the 
whole. The track at the Oval was heavy 
and soft, which combined with a nasty 
north wind told against good performances. 


F. R. Spofforth as a Sprinter.—Spof- 
forth’s name as one of the greatest, if not 
the greatest, bowlers the world has yet seen 
will be remembered as long as cricket is 
played, but even his best friends hardly 
suspected him of being a sprinter at his 
time of life. The other day, however, he 
took part in the sports of the Hampstead 
Cricket Club, of which he has been a 
member for many years, and in the hundred 
yards handicap, with a start of twelve yards, 
he ran third ; he also competed in a seventy 
yards race for members over forty years of age. 


W. SHRUBB 


The winner of the three-mile handicap at 
the South London Harriers’ Sports 


The mile handicap, won by W. H. Warner 


A FAMOUS OLD AUSTRALIAN CAPTAIN 


W. L. Murdoch, the figure to the right, going out to 


look at the pitch at the Oval in the match between 
the Players and the Australians 


An Experiment that Failed.—History has 
a way of repeating itself in cricket as in other 
things. When Noble some time ago at 
Brighton had equalled Ranji’s highest score 
the Indian Prince went on to bowl, but with- 
out the desired effect. Much the same thing 
happened at the Oval the other day with Tom 
Hayward and Trumper. Hayward made 74, 
the highest score of the match with the 
exception of Trumper’s 94. When the 
Australian’s figures stood at 74 Abel at once 
gave Hayward a trial with the ball, but the 
experiment did not answer any better than it 
did in Ranji’s case, 

A Brilliant Scotsman.—R. M’Coll, the 
old Queen’s Park man, seems to have re- 
covered his very best form. When he decided 
to adopt professionalism last year and joined 
Newcastle United keen pangs of regret were 
felt in amateur circles. With his new club 
he was singularly unfortunate in the matter of 
accidents last spring, being severely injured 
in almost every match in. which he played. 
Fortunately, however, these accidents have 
done him no permanent injury, and he is now 
the M’Coll of old, scoring goals in a way that 
no other player can do. It was always a 
moot point with the critics whether M’Coll or 
G. O. Smith was the greater centre forward. 
In point of actual skill I believe G. O. Smith 
was superior, but M’Coll had more dash, a 
quality which made him a greater success in 
international matches. But they were both 
magnificent players, and at their best stood 
head and shoulders above the ruck. 
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SPORTS AT THE OVAL 


Football Tourists.—The forthcoming 
visit of the Cambridge University Soccer 
eleven to Austria-Hungary marks a new 
as well as a very interesting departure 
in the history of Association football. 
Only a few years ago Austria was a ¢evva 
incognita to English footballers. The 
credit of exploiting it first belongs to the 
sister university of Oxford. To the Rich- 
mond Association Football Club belongs 
the credit of introducing English football 
to Hungary. In the last three or four 
years other English teams—the Surrey 
Wanderers, Civil Service, and Southamp- 
ton to wit—have found Buda Pesth a happy 
hunting ground. The first appearance of 
the Cambridge eleven in the capital of 
Hungary synchronises with a congress 
of Hungarian students which is bound to 
invest the visit of the Cantabs with 
additional interest. After playing the 
University Athletic Club, the Congress 
United team, and a combined team at 
Buda Pesth the Cambridge men willjgo on 
to Prague, where they meet the Slavia 

Football Club and a combined Slavia team. 


Football Literature.—At this time of year 
football literature sprouts apace. One of the 
most popular and best known of these tomes 
is the Football Annual, edited as usual by 
Mr. C. W. Alcock, now in its thirty-fifth issue. 
The Footéall Annual is one of the few books 
which recognises the doings of old-boy teams. 
The photographs given are those of R. E. 
Foster, W. Foulke, the gigantic goalkeeper of 
Sheffield United, E. Gwyn Nichoils, and 
J. T. Taylor. Mr. Alcock has been associated 
with the Football Association since its earliest 
days, and although he was one of the first to 
recognise that professionalism was inevitable 
he has never lost his enthusiasm for the 
doings of amateurs. The book can be 
obtained from Merritt and Hatcher, Upper 
Thames Street, E.C. 


Lord Hawke’s Team for New Zealand. 
—The side which Lord Hawke is taking out 
to New Zealand is now finally made up. 
The team will consist of Lord Hawke, T. L. 
Taylor, P. F. Warner, B. J. T. Bosanquet, 
C. J. Burnup, F. L. Fane, E. M. Dowson, 
P. R. Johnson, J. Stanning, and A. E. Leathem, 
with two professionals —Hargreave, the 
Warwickshire bowler, and Thompson of 
Northamptonshire. The tour will be far more 
of a pleasure trip than was the case with 
Mr. Stoddart’s or Mr. MacLaren’s teams. It 
has, of course, no pretension to represent the 
full strength of English cricket, but it is quite 
strong enough for any ordinary eleven. 
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be seen a number of representative men, and it is not difficult 
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This picture, by Mr. H. Jamyn Brooks, is reproduced from a large engraving about to be published by Henry Graves and Co., Ltd., 6, Pall Mall. 
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Fashion among the Pine Woods.—To 
prophesy winter fashions from the immense 
silences of the mountain region in which for the 
moment I have pitched my tent and where 
for miles round there is little to be seen save 
great grey crags clothed in what from above 
looks like a mantle of dark powder-green 
velvet but in reality proves to be a wealth of 
pine forests, seems at the first thought rather 
an incongruity. Nevertheless, Vienna is by 
no means so far away as to permit of one 
forgetting the existence of. that 
feminine autocrat, Madame la 
Mode, and where Vienna is there 
is the wheel of fashion revolving 
at lightning speed. Even here, f 
too, where a gorgeous sunrise and \ 
a flaming sunset seem the only 
colour scheme worth considering, 
trunks full of smart Viennese and 
Parisienne toilettes find their way, 

, borne up innumerable rock-hewn = | 
steps on the patient shoulders of | 
human beasts of burden, blue- | 
eyed and flaxen-haired, or rumble 
lazily along a winding road frag- 
rant with the wholesome odour of 
pines, and the news of new modes 
and sartorial elegances seem to 
travel infinitely faster than other j 
matters of moment. There is a 
positively unlimited amount of 
accommodation in the hotels, too, 
and homely German provincial 
costumes in impossible and sickly 
drabs and blues, cut on the same 
substantial and uninteresting 
pattern, mingle with the very 
latest modes from the great 
centres of beauty and fashion. 


_ Concerning Coats.— 
Smart race coats of taffetas 
and fancy materials have 
been very much en évidence ' 
of late with the world of Paris 
and Vienna in the fashion- 
able dads, but a spell of 
cold weather very soon causes 
them to be promptly ex- 
changed for the more 
solid qualities of the 
rough overcoat ; and 
a word or two on the 
subject of these very 
important articles of 


feminine attire. In 
Vienna they are 
built on an_— ex- 


ceedingly workman- 

like plan, more often of a rough tweed 
which corresponds to our Harris and 
Sutherland. Strappings of faced cloth are 
very popular, a great many of the coats 
buttoning right up to the throat and supple- 
mented by the shoulder capes which are 
constantly to be seen and which same are 
often bordered with wide //ot/ant straps 
stitched one side. Plaid collars and revers 
are also a very usual finish, but everywhere it 


Of one of the new season's cloths in a shade of beaver, 
with small copper huttons and fancy tassels 


is the soft toned and subdued plaids which 
obtain favour and not those of more garish 
quality. The smartest Viennese make of 
overcoat, too, shows the double or triple 
gauntlet cuffs, and the application of velvet 
outlined with narrow braid is another im- 
portant feature with the sartorial artists of 
Vienna. Personally I think that the Russian 
blouse style is the most becoming of the 
models, clasped at the waist with a richly- 
embroidered belt, and collar and gauntlet cuffs 


EARLY AUTUMN GOWN 


to correspond, with the very ubiquitous finish 
of a double row of large flat velvet buttons. 
It is surprising how very smart an appearance 
these ‘coats can be made to present, and 
certainly the demand for them seems quite 
unprecedented. 


Fur Novelties.—For the fur coats the 


Russian blouse style is also employed. The 
newest fur is, of course, the chevrette, which 
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is best described as being neither broadtail 
nor caracul, but as much oneas the other, and 
really seeming to embody the good qualities 
of either. It will probably divide the honours 
with grey squirrel, of which I have already 
spoken at length; and considering that sable 
is commanding higher prices each winter we 
women may count it among our chief mercies 
that the less costly furs are creeping steadily 
into favour. The trimming of one fur with 
another is a very important point this season, 
and with the grey squirrel there 

is nothing so effective as cream 

caracul, which sets it off to the 

very best advantage, while the 

ii. glories of chevrette seem to be 
Goo enhanced most effectively with 
| minever or ermine. I have seen 
several of the stoles adorned with 
chenille fringes, too, over the 
charms of which I have in a 
previous. gossip waxed enthusias- 
tic ; the short-haired stoles gene- 
rally. display a smart lining on the 
reverse side, and none are more 
popular than the coarse hand- 
> made self-coloured lace over silk 
f which | saw first in the showrooms 
of one of our great London houses. 
French and English Fashions. 
—Certainly the more I visit the 

great high places of fashion the 

more I. marvel why we women 
think it our bounden duty to fly 
off two or three times a year to 
order our gowns on the other side 
of the Channel. Why do for 
ourselves what is being done for 
us far better and more 
economically by experts who 


ee 


understand their business and 
have considerably greater 
facilities for doing it? I have 
known women who have 
dropped a little 
fortune over 


injudicious 
shopping in 
the wrong 
places in Paris 
and Vienna, 
and who have 
returned to 
London to find 


the identical 

AUTUMN COAT oe they 

Of fawn cloth with facings of black silk embroidered nave cheerfully 
wasted their 


with white spots 
j substance in 

buying obtainable for a third of the price they 
have paid forthem. The buyers of some of our 
big houses, om the other hand, know their 
Paris and their London step for step, and 
spend quite half their time there, and are 
far better judges than we are of what is best 
suited to their English clients. Years ago I 
remember, in my young days, the annual visits- 
of a certain elegant Frenchwoman to her jolly, 
rosy-cheeked little English sister-in-law. The 
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former wore the most ravishing of French 
toilettes, subtle and alluring schemes of colour, 
which seemed to my childish eyes a part and 
parcel of her mysterious French charm and 
grace. One woeful day, however, some imp 
of mischief prompted the sisters-in-law to 
“change hats,” like “Arry and ’Arriet from 
Poplar or Whitechapel. The Frenchwoman 
donned the hard, uncompromising “ sailor” 
that suited her bonny little opposite so well, 
and the Englishwoman appeared in one of 
those marvellous creations from Paris. The 
result was utter failure—vulgarity on the part 
of the one and insignificance on the part 
of the other, and a warning to all who 
witnessed the transformation. Nowadays, 
thanks to French-cut corsets and French 
coiffures and possibly the example of our 
American sisters as well, Englishwomen are 
learning to wear gowns and millinery @ /a 
Francaise with far more grace and appearance 
of fitness than they did ten, twenty, or thirty 
years ago. But the tendency to fly to 
extremes and to adopt certain modes because 
they suit someone else so admirably is a 
snare into which we are still, alas, far too 
prone to fall. 


The Bolero.—We still have a decided 
hankering for the Russian bolero even though 
it has been condemned by Dame Fashion, 
and when worn with a skirt fashioned with a 
rather deep hip yoke it has the 
appearance of being quite up to 
date and of /a haute chic. One 
of the smartest and simplest tailor 
costumes I have seen lately was that 
worn bya pretty Austrian woman 
at a reception, and was fashioned 
of silver-grey Himalaya cloth 
splashed with white. The Russian 
blouse coat was cut into a little 
point in front over a little vest of 
some lovely old point de venise 
the colour of old ivory and appligué 
on taffetas, and was closely tucked 
all over and bordered with an 
inserted band of silver-grey taffetas 
outlined with straps of grey faced 
cloth. The sleeves were tucked 
to the elbow and gathered 
in a voluminous fouf into 
tight little stitched cuffs. The hip 
yoke was cut into vandykes out- 
lined with a strap of faced cloth and 
from thence was sun-ray pleated 
half-way down, and the ceinture 
was of a soft shade of vieux-rose 
crépe de chine with long tasselled 
ends. With it she wore the inevi- 
table large black picture hat with 
great curling ostrich plumes, and 
she carried a rose-pink e2 ¢out cas 
with a fascinating ball handle of 
rose crystal studded with opals, a 
finishing touch which aroused my 
feminine envy more than any other 
item of her toilette. 


New Skirts.—In cases where the bolero 
is now worn, no matter in what form, the 
yoked skirt is almost certain to accompany it, 
and many are the different styles in which it 
is designed. In some cases it is merely sug- 
gested by a trimming of fancy braid, in others 
by hooped strappings which are repeated at 
intervals nearly to the bottom of the skirt, and 
a very popular form is a strap adorned all 
round with little mitred tabs from which 
springs a series of tiny és. It is, in fact, 
quite the exception to meet with an un- 
trimmed skirt except, of course, in the case of 


‘a 


MY LADY’S MIRROR. 


sporting attire ; and velvet, braid, and more 
especially a strapping of a contrasting material 
is nearly always seen. Contrary to our expecta- 
tions during the earlier part of the year the 
triple flounce stiJl holds its own and is likely 
to do so, for the simple reason that it is the most 
becoming gee to so many women. The 
flounces, however, generally spring from either 


GIRL’S SCHOOL FROCK 
Of dark blue serge with pleated bodice and mitred yoke 


side of a front panel or are put on quite plain 
so as to suggest wide flo//ant straps one above 
the other. 


Millinery a la Mode.—Nearly all the most 
striking of the new felt hats have for adorn- 
ment immense birds of paradise. For our 
present style of dress this is obviously the 
most graceful adorninent that could well be 
chosen, the less businesslike styles of head- 
gear being still flat and wide, so that the 
“paradise” forms as a rule almost the only 
trimming, and with a dark green or blue 
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costume it really looks magnificent. I héar - 
that we are promised some very important 
novelties in the matter of fur trimmings for 
hats, but on the subject of these Dame 
Fashion has yet definitely to make up her 
fickle mind. The bird hats with tiny fur 
aigrettes have been quite a sensation in some 
of the summer resorts on the Continent, but I 
do not greatly admire them, and many people 
naturally object to such wholesale feathered 
adornment. The graceful lace draperies 
which have had such a continued vogue this 
summer are, however, to enjoy added popu- 
larity during the winter season, and those 
who are fortunate enough to possess a costly 
bat thus adorned should certainly preserve 
their cache-peigne with a view to having it 
transferred to more seasonable head-gear. 
For morning wear or sporting occasions, 
however, the hats promise to be simple and 
workmanlike, and the beautiful new smooth 
felts,as well as those of camel’s hair per- 
suasion will in many cases be trimmed almost 
severely in the scheme of which suéde, 
leather, or braid will probably play a quite 
important part. 


Two Novel Ideas.—In Paris the smartest 
thing that has yet appeared is the little Swiss 
belt formed of flowers and tubing. Any small 
flower is employed, and these are dotted in 
little “buttonholes” over the  cross-bars 
formed by the tubing, which can of, course, 
be wired underneath. Carried out in white 
flowers they make the prettiest finish possible 
to a débutante’s gown and are invariably ac- 
companied by a somewhat similar adornment 
round the décolletage. Another clever idea 
which has germinated in the 
brains of the powers-that-be of a 
great Knightsbridge firm is the 
flower bolero, a kind of trellis- 
work of some flower or blossom 
intended to slip on over an even- 
uh) ing gown. It can be procured in . 
i all small flowers and in any 
F colour. 

Hire DELAMIRA, 
“Delamira” will be de- 
lighted to answer through this 
column any question concern- 
ing dress, the toilet, and house 
decoration, all letters to be addressed 
to her, care of the Editor. Writers 
must give their name and address as 

well as a pseudonym for publication. 

Paper patterns of any of the 
_ original designs appearing in “ My 
Ladys Mirror” can be supplied, bit 
to special measurements only, at 1s. 
64d. for coats, bodices, or skirts, and 
3s. for complete costume, All orders 
must be prepaid before they can be 
executed, and should be addressed to 
“ Delamira.” 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS 


X. Y. Z.—Do let me warn you against a depilatory 
if itis not too late. It is worse than useless, as the hair 
will grow again stronger than ever. You had far better 
go and see Mrs. Pomeroy, 29, Old Bond Street, when you 
are next in town and ask her to operate upon it by elec- 
trolysis. The operation is quite painless and leaves no 
unpleasant results, and she is wonderfully skilful. Besides, 
she will tell you the truth at once and you can rely 
implicitly upon her. The table-cover must be of Tene- 
riffe work. I believe it is by no means difficult to learn, 
The lace butterfly is really exquisite ; you must be a very 
clever worker. 

E.ia.—Do not discard the corsets, as they appear 
from your description to be exactly the shape that is best 
suited to your figure. I think, however, that you would 
find one of D. H. Evans and Co.'s (Oxford Street) bust 
bodices a great comfort as they keep the figure together 
and are much liked by many stout people. 


and the Sea Fairies and other stories for 


‘is at his happiest, and I would like to keep 


‘recreations are ‘ horse-racing and children’s 


-desire to be generously social, 


-one of priceless value. 


-critics. 
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JOTTINGS OF A JOURNALIST. By C. K. S. 


r. Edward H. Cooper, whose George 
and Son has just been published 

by, John Long, is a writer of two widely 
‘varied talents. He has _ succeeded in 
interesting the patrons of the turf by 
his novel, Wr. Blake of Newcastle, and 
+he will interest them stiJl further by his 
George and Son,a book which does not, 
‘chowever, make horse-racing appear in a 
‘very agreeable light. A quite different 
audience is appealed to by his Wymarke 
children. Here, it seems to me, Mr. Cooper 
In Who's 
favourite 


him away from his other hobby. 
Who he declares that his 


parties.” 


n another page is reproduced Mr. H. 
Jamyn Brooks’s picture, ‘A First 


Night at Her Majesty’s Theatre.” We are 


-on the eve of another first-night performance 


at Her Majesty’s Theatre, now converted into His Majesty’s. Mr. 
Jamyn. Brooks’s picture is not yet completed, and it is to be 
published as a large engraving by Graves, the well-known print- 


-sellers of Pall Mall. -It will doubtless be of great interest to many 


in that it is a representation of a certain aspect of English social life. 


r. Brooks’s picture is rather a presentation of an zdza/ first night 
than of anything one may actually see to-day. First nights 


‘are not what they were so far as their social aspect is concerned. 


Either managers are less eager now to make their first performances 


““ distinguished,” or a large number of men in public positions have 


less time than formerly to appear in the theatre. I have, even since 
Mr. Tree has been an actor-manager, seen in his stalls Sir William 
Harcourt, Mr. Chamberlain, and a host of other prominent men. It 
is very rarely that one may now see eminent politicians ata first night. 


ossibly also the multiplication of newspapers has had something 
to do with the absence from the stalls on a first night of men 
who have earned literary, political, and other distinction. To provide 
seats for all the dramatic critics must now puzzle and bewilder the 
management to a fearful extent, and must seriously try them in their 
It may not be generally known that 
very few of the seats in the stalls and dress circle are paid for at the 
first-night performances of a high-class theatre. The newspaper 
critics, for example, do not pay for their seats, although Mr. Bernard 
Shaw holds that they should. A certain number of the friends of the 
management pay for theirs and look upon the privilege of paying as 
There are, of course, other friends of the 
management who do not pay, and then the dramatic author has the 
Opportunity of inviting a certain number of friends. Altogether 
there is not much money in the house at a first-night performance, 
but that is of little consequence if the play is a success. 


f I were the manager of a theatre I think I should have two 
preliminary performances of a play. The first night I would 
make over to distinguished people, every one of whom would have to 
pay for his seat, and the second night I would devote to the dramatic 
It would be much better that the critics should see the play 
when there had been one regular performance. Moreover, their 
minds would not be distracted by the social element, which certainly 
must more or less affect their judgment on first nights as they are 
I have heard it objected that there would always be 
someone among the manager’s friends or among the social crowd 


now run. 


-of a first night who would communicate notices to the newspapers, but 


this would not happen if it were made an absolute point of honour that 
nothing should be written about the first evening’s performance. 


-No one betrays the secrets of the dress rehearsal although there 


Author of ‘George and Son” 
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may be seen any number of men and 
women associated with newspapers. I think 
the plan would be worth trying in the 
interests of the actors as well as of the critics. 


r. Richard A. Northcote, the honorary 
secretary of the London Institute of 


Journalists, writes to me as follows :— 


In this week’s issue of THE TATLER you twice state 
that the subscription of Fellows of the Institute of 
Journalists is £2 2s. a year. Permit me to correct you. 
It is only £1 1s. You imply further that the fellowship 
is no great honour,'giving the owner simply the privilege 
of using the ‘ very innocent and harmless” letters of 
F.J.I. after hisname. Asa matter of fact the fellowship 
is the senior class of membership, and is considered a 
great distinction by those elected to it by the council of 
the Institute. 


This is all Northcote’s 
championship is disinterested and does him 
credit, but I should like to know how many 
members of the Institute have declined the 
“ distinction” of being F.J.1.’s. 


very well. Mr. 


MR. “EDWARD H. COOPER 


] see that the Saturday Review expresses 

the opinion that “the better part of 
London journalism regards the Institute of ' 
Journalists with amused contempt.’? This statement is more true 
to-day than it was a fortnight ago. I hear that some of the more 
eminent journalists who have so far thrown in their. lot with the 
Institute, and who went down to Birmingham, are very much 
disheartened and disgusted. Why do they not resign from the 
body ? At every turn the Institute does something eccentric. It 
desired to see Mr. Chamberlain’s orchids and angled for a visit to 
Mr. Chamberlain’s house. Its members then grumbled because the 
Colonial Secretary did not come down to receive them. Why if 
you ask a man to let you see his flowers should you expect him to 
be on exhibition as well? Mr. Chamberlain 7s may not know 
when to remove his hat, but assuredly Mr, Chamberlain fére 
showed his wonderful acuteness once again when he decided not to 
present himself to the Birmingham picnic party. He must also 
have known that the Institute is utterly unrepresentative of th: 


best journalism of the country. 


r. W. P. James, whose literary notes in the SZ. /amzes’s Gazett 
have been a joy to me for many years now, is on a month’s 
holiday in Belgium. Mr. James has one essential qualification for 
a writer on books that the critics who reside in London have reason 
to envy him. His home is in Cardiff. He does not, therefore, 
come much in contact with authors and is not subject to that 
personal influence which is, I think, so baneful to criticism, The 
Authors’ Club and the Vagabonds’ Club knew him not. I have 
only seen him in London once and then but for a few minutes at a 
dinner given to a former editor of the S¢. /ames’s Gazette, Mi. 
Sidney Low, at which Mr. Rudyard Kipling made a very interesting 


speech. Mr. James has a fine feeling for good books, and loves 
Borrow and many other old favourites. He always writes with real 
distinction. 


r. Edward A. Dithmar, who as London correspondent of the 
New York Times has for some long time now had many 
friends in London and who has ever been a most popular member 
of the clubs he frequents, has returned to New York to take up the 
editorship of the New York Times Saturday Review. 1 presume 
that Mr. Halsey, who has edited that journal for years with great 
success, has gone to the Philadelphia Ledger, as I observe that the 
proprietor of the Mew York Times is the purchaser of the late Mr. 
Childs’s well-known paper. The Vew York Times Saturday Review 
has beyond question the largest circulation of any literary journal in 
the world. This is, of course, due to its quantity of gossip concerning 
the personalities of literature, an aspect of things rather despised on 
this side of the Atlantic but much loved of the American reading 
public and growing in favour here. 
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GOLF AND GOLFERS. By Garden G. Smith. 


Be golf course, which was patronised 

by the Grand Duke Michael of Russia 
during his recent visit to Dunrobin, extends for 
a distance of three miles along the sea coast. 
It is one of the most “ sporting” in the north, 
for the holes are so arranged that bunkers 
beset every green. Surrounding clubs often 
play their matches at Brora as it affords 
the best test of the player’s ability. The 
course is much patronised by 
visitors to Dunrobin, and the 
Grand Duke Michael, who i" 
was a daily visitor with the 
Duchess of Sutherland, Besa fae 
opened a bazaar the other ai} 
day in aid of a fund for im- : 
proving the course. 


he first-class Scottish 
pros who have not 
gone “furth of Scotland” to f 
make or mend their fortunes i 
can be counted on one hand, 
and Archie Simpson, whose 
portrait we give, is one of 
them. Archie is one of a 
distinguished golfing family, | 
for he is the youngest of six | 
brothers, all famous golfers. | 
The eldest, Jack, who died | 
a few years back, was open | 
champion in 1884, and Archie 
only lost the same honour 
the following year by a single 
putt, when he was but nine- 
teen years old. Since then 
fate has not been kind to 
him in the open event, 
although he has always taken L 
a high place andhasemerged. | 
‘victorious in many lesser — 
contests against all the best 
talent. Archie is a magnifi- 
cent player, and there can be 
little doubt if he had more opportunities than 
he can have at Aberdeen of playing against 
his peers that he would still further enhance 
his reputation. Like his brother, Bob, at 
Carnoustie, Archie is a splendid clubmaker, 
and both are greatly esteemed for their manly 
qualities. The Simpsons are natives of Earls- 
ferry in Fifeshire, a district that has produced 
Rolland, Braid, and other famous players. 


“who are to be found in every club. 


(OF all persons who give their services 

gratuitously for the benefit of their 
fellows, perhaps golf-club officials deserve the 
greatest meed of praise and pity. Whatever 
the reason is, the fact that they give their time 
and labour for nothing is seldom considered 
by the contentious and fault-finding spirits 
It is 
apparently sufficient that they have obtained 


more preposterous positions! What are the 
green committee about ? Why are the greens 
not cut or rolled, why are the bunkers not raked, 
and what the deuce are they making that 
ditch behind the seventh hole for? The 
green committeemen, poor fellows, may have 
devoted hours of consideration to all these 
points, and if there has been any neglect there 
is good reason for it. But Major Chutney, 

who has torn up his card for 


ARCHIE SIMPSON 


A famous Scottish professional 


the suffrages of the rest of the club for their 
various positions—captain, secretary, or com- 
mitteeman—to make them fair targets for all 
kinds of malicious attacks on the way the 
club affairs are conducted. 


If a man is off his driving or his approaching 
or putting, never were there worse greens 
or tees, and never were hazards placed in 


the Bogey Bowl, writes a 

furious. paragraph in the 

; complaint book, to which 

other unreasonable and un- 
successful competitors adhibit 
their signatures. 


3 


tis the unfortunate handi- 
cap committee, however, 
that has the most thankless 
task, and how any gentlemen 
can be induced to belong to 
! it is a deep mystery, That 
they invariably endeavour to 
discharge their duties fairly 
and faithfully goes without 
saying, but the carping and 
quarrelling, the accusations 
of arbitrariness, inconsistency, 
favouritism, spite, and jealousy 
which their awards constantly 
provoke require more than 
| average stoicism to withstand. 


he fact is that the whole 
system of handicapping 
at golf is a grievous error 
and has done more to 
obscure the essential spirit 
in which the game should be 
played than anything else. 
{t has become a huge Fran- 
kenstein which poisons the 
very life of the game, turning 
the true sporting character of 
a match whose terms ought to be arranged 
between the two sides into a cold-blooded 
calculation. : 


(ee handicapping is, in fact, nothing more 

nor less than a species of martial law 
introduced into the domain of sport, and is 
entirely the result of the absurd warfare for 
pots and prizes carried on nowadays. 


GOLF AT DUNROBIN, SUTHERLANDSHIRE 


The Brora links, where the Grand Duke Michael recently played, 
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